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BIBLE STORY BOOKS 





CHILDREN’S BIBLE 
STORIES 


Compiled by JOHN R. 
CROSSLAND 


An entirely new publication of 
unusual merit, issued in London 
end Gla-gow. Contains 188 
short stories, using the exact 
text of the King James version, 
supplemented with explanatory 
paragraphs in italics, where nec- 
essary. The stories are arranged 
in Biblical order, beginning with 
Abraham and Isaac. 

This makes a practical book 
for the home. The children will 
get accustomed to reading the 
exact wording of the Scripture. 
A good book to be read to the 
Primaries, or to be read by the 
Juniors and Intermediates. 

, Bound in dark blue cloth 
stamped in gold. 416 pages, eight full-page colored illustrations, 
and numerous line drawings and outline maps. Printed on good 
paper, in clear easy-to-read type. Colored jacket. Price, $1.25. 





NELSON BIBLE-STORY READERS 


These books are especially useful in the home or class. Brightly 
colored pictures. Large clear type, easy for the children to 
read. Recommended by our “Children’s Division.’ Price, 60c 
each. 

First Bible Stories: Old Testament Primer. By Jessie Eleanor 
Moore. 

Jesus and the Children: New Testament Primer. By Ethel 
Smither. 

Bible Stories to Read: First Bible Reader. By Jessie Eleanor 
Moore. 

Stories of Long Ago: Second Bible Reader. By Mildred J. 
McArdle. 


FOSTER BIBLE-STORY BOOKS 
By CHARLES FOSTER 


Story of the Bible. This most excellent Bible-story bock has 
delighted and instructed children and grown-ups for more than 
a ge eration. It tells the story from Genesis to Revelation. 700 
pages; 300 illustrations. Size, 6144x8% inches. Price, $2.00. 

Bible Pictures and What They Teach. 400 illustrations of Old 
and New Testament scenes, with brief descriptions in easy 
words. A short story accompanies each illustration. Size, 8¥2x10 
inches. Price, $2.00. 

First Steps for Little Feet in Gospel Paths. Pictures and 
stories for children of five and six years of age. Handsome 
jacket in color. Price, $1.25. 

Story of the Gespel. Our Saviour’s Life on Earth, told in 
words easy to read and understand. 150 illustrations. Frontis- 
piece in colors. Price, $1.25. 


STANDARD BIBLE-STORY READERS 
By LILLIE A. FARIS 


Each book is adapted in language, type and illustrations, as 
well as in subject-matter, to the age of the child for whom it 
is intended. Book One is a primer, and the other volumes are 
graded up to Book Six, which is a Fifth Reader. 


Book One. 80 colored il!ustrations___ cape $ .80 
Book Two. 75 colored illustrations- niniecateds Se 
Bock Three. 82 colored illustrations___._....______ .90 
Book Four. 54 colored illustrations bic coaeipageaneant cae 
Bork Five. 59 colored illustrations ei ococehal 1.00 
Book Six. 56 colored illustrations.__._-....-.______ 1.00 





A BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ 
LIFE OF CHRIST 


By J. PATERSON-SMYTH 








This book is indeed a vivid word- 
picture of the life of Christ, for boys 
and girls from ten to fifteen years 
of age to read for themselves. It 
is well written, simple, entertaining. 
And the Bible truths are faithfully 
preserved. The book is heartily en- 
dorsed by the leaders of young peo- 
ple of our own Church. Price, $2.50. 




















BIBLE STORIES FOR YOUNG READERS 
By AMY STEEDMAN 


These are attractive books, 84x10 inches, printed in large 
clear type. Three full-page color plates. Board covers. Price, 
15¢e each. 


Joseph the Dreamer. 
David the Shepherd Boy. 
The Good Shepherd. 


BIBLE STORY BOOK 
By FRANCES W. DANIELSON 


This is a thoroughly satisfying bcok of Bible stories for chil- 
dren. The stories are selected in accordance with educational 
standards and are designed to give the little child the Christian 
idea of God. They are retold in very simple words with skill 
and power. Fully illustrated. Price, $1.50. 


HURLBUT’S STORY OF THE BIBLE 
By JESSE LYMAN HURLBUT 


For many years we have sold Dr. Hurlbut’s fine book with a 
great deal of satisfaction. It has ranked as one of the best in 
its class. Now it has appeared in an entirely new edition, 
very much improved and made far more beautiful. In explana- 
tion of this revised edition, Mr. Charles C. Hurlbut, son of the 
author, writes: “‘A few years before his death, it seemed to 
Dr. Hurlbut that a complete revision of the book should be made, 
and while his mental powers were still at their best, he thorough- 
ly revised the book, making masy changes based on the experi- 
ence of twenty-five years. But with these revisions it is still 
the same book that has charmed so many thousands. It now 
carries the best illustrations that cculd be obtained in Europe 
and America.” This is not over praise for this excellent book. 
It contains over 700 pages, 250 illustrations, 16 pages of which 
are in full colors, and it is bound in beautifully stamped art 
cloth. There is no increase in price—still selling at $2.00. 


BIBLE PICTURES AND THEIR STORIES 
By SUSANNA G. FISHER 


This little volume contains thirty-one beautiful reproductions 
of great paintings in full co'ors. Facing each picture is the 
story written mostly in words of one syllable. The Lord’s 
Prayer, the Golden Rule, and the Ten Commandments are also 
included. The book is beautifully prizted on heavy white enamel 
paper; 72 pages, 434x6%, inches. Attractively bound in red 
cloth with a picture of “Christ Blessing the Children” inlaid 
on the front cover. Price, 50c. 


Send orders to 


PRESBYTERIAN COMMITTEE OF PUBLICATION 


Richmond, Va., or Texarkana, Ark.-Texas 
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THE ROLL of HONOR 


The following churches have reported more than one subscription to The Presbyterian Survey 
for every five members of their church membership and are entitled to a place on our roll of honor: 


Roll of Honor 


Canal Street, New Orleans, La. _...-__-- 
Second Church, Burlington, N. C..-_--_- 
Smyrna Church, Laurinburg, N. C. __--- 


Bethesda Church, Aberdeen, N. C. 
Williston, S. C. 


Secretary of Literature 


slated Aiaiabaihia eh Mrs. Geo. A. Veith. 

See ene Mrs. B. L. Griffin. 

se taadans clita Mrs. Ella Graham. 
einen canicnlaiaial Mrs Robert N. Page. 
aiptenpie saa Mrs. Q. A. Kennedy, Jr. 















































MEMORIES of FOUR-SCORE YEARS 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF REv. S. H. CHESTER, D. D. 


To be made up in gift style, and with half-tone Frontispiece portrait of Dr. Chester. 
Price $2: 


es a Review by Rev. D. W. Richardson, D. D., Richmond, 
a. 

This is a most fascinating autobiography by Dr. S. H. 
Chester, the manuscript of which I have just had the pleas- 
ure of reading. As Secretary and Secretary-emeritus of the 
Executive Committee of Foreign Missions, Dr. Chester has 
had intimate connection with the missionary enterprise of 
our Church. He has had an enviable part in the develop- 
ment of this phase of the Church’s work, in the solving of its 
problems, shaping of its policies, and enlarging of its scope. 
His has been a fruitful and far-reaching ministry; and this 
story of his life and work will prove informing and inspir- 
ing not only to those who know him, but also to all ministers, 
missionaries, seminary students and Auxiliary workers; to 
those who are interested in pioneer days, to those whose life 
is in “the sere and yellow leaf;’’ and, as the author himself 
says, “‘to those who are interested in love affairs.” Because 
of my personal esteem and affection for the writer, I have 
read this story of his life and work with absorbing interest ; 
and unhesitatingly commend it as a valuable addition to the 
literature of our Church. .... These words of appreciation 
are written with the hope that many in the Church at large 
will order advance copies of the book so that its early publi- 
cation may be assured. 


nee ae “Introduction,” by Rev. Jas. I. Vance, Nashville, 
enn. : 

Because of the affection in which Dr. Chester is held by 
the membership of the church he has served with such signal 
ability and devotion, this volume should be in every home. 
It is a human document, for Dr. Chester is a decidedly 
human man. He has passed through_some stirring scenes. 
His has not always been a bed of roses. He has been the 
storm center of more than one acrimonious debate in the 
General Assembly, but somehow, it has always been given 
to him what he should say, and controversy has ended with 
the winning of his opponents, and the strengthening of the 
bonds that bound him to his friends. And this was the 
reason: he has lived close enough to the Master to be con- 
trolled in such hours, and there could never be any doubt 





that his heart rang true to the great commission. .. . 
have read these sketches, but not with a critic’s eye. Before 
I knew it, I had been swept along by the fascinating story 
of my friend’s life, and I had nothing to criticise. 


Rev. W. L. Lingle, D. D., reviewed this manuscript recently 
in the Christian Observer. In this splendid review he says: 

“Dr. Chester has a story to tell and he knows how to tell 
it. He has a clear, simple, forceful style of writing. At the 
same time, he has a keen sense of humor. We see touches 
of this all through the book. In passing I may say that 
the book is yet in manuscript form and there is no definite 
date set for its publication. That depends upon how soon 
the financial guarantee required by the publishers can be 
made. I sincerely hope that it can be published in the near 
future. It contains much valuable history, especially his- 
tory relating to our Church that ought to be published for 
the benefit of the present generation and preserved for future 
generations.” ... In closing his review, Dr. Lingle says: 
“But space fails me. There is no use trying to crowd over 
three hundred pages of wisdom and experience into one or 
two pages. It cannot be done. 


Presbyterian Committee of Publication, 
Richmond, Va., or Texarkana, Ark.-Texas. 
As soon as the book, “‘ Memories of Four Score Years,” 
by Dr. S. H. Chester, is published, please send to me ------- 


copies (@$2.00 per copy). Enclosed find $...-__---- to pay 
for same. (Or charge to my account.) 
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Gifts 


By MARY LOUISE DEWSON 


The Keepers of the Temple came and gave me 
yellow gold 
Because my spirit overflowed in poetry for 
God. 
But lest he think my worship was a thing so 
lightly sold, 
I spent it for a growing plant, and laid it 
in the sod. 


But lo, his least creation can surpass our 
highest aim; 
(How small our offerings must seem beside 
his gifts so free!) 
My heart is bursting with a praise expression 
cannot name,— 
I made a song for God—and he has made 
a rose for me! 
Decatur, Ga. 





Scientific Studies on Alcohol and Its Effect 


Compiled by WILLIE JEAN STEWART 


T IS a great thing for us when we can substitute 

knowledge for belief, when common observation is 

reinforced by trustworthy scientific data. This is 
becoming possible in more and more fields which have 
long been occupied by conflicting opinion. Indeed, 
opinions are becoming rather obsolete in this modern 
world! People are demanding factual evidence on 
all the questions that vitally affect life, whether they 
are always willing to face facts or not. 

In view of this investigative spirit, this demand for 
knowledge about the things that concern us, it is very 
natural that many scientists have interested themselves 
in alcohol and its effects on man and on society. As 
a result, a large body of facts on this subject can now 
be vouched for by as careful and accurate research as 
that which has gone into the investigation of any other 
branch of truth. 

It is as true of this body of data, as of any other, 
that many of the findings vary enough from each other 
to seem to be practical contradictions. This is not 
to be wondered at, however, when we remember that, 
on the one hand, most of the individual experiments 
are made under carefully controlled conditions in which 
every effort is made to eliminate every factor save the 
one under consideration; and that in life, on the other 
hand, these individual factors do not exist apart from 


many others which they modify and which are modi- 
fied by them. 

In Alcohol and Man, for example, experiments are 
reported which seem to establish the fact that alcohol, 
under certain controlled conditions, can be substituted 
for the fuel foods without any harm that can be de- 
tected. That its effect on the liver is not great and 
not more than that of other substances not re- 
garded as harmful. ‘That the cells of reproduction 
can be immersed in alcohol of greater strength than 
can possibly reach them in the blood, and not be 
harmed except just before and just after fertilization. 
That, under certain noted conditions, alcohol instead 
of being harmful would seem to be actually helpful. 

All these findings would seem to establish the fact 
that the harmfulness of alcohol has been greatly over- 
rated. And the fact that a great many people take 
alcohol with more or less frequency without any meas- 
urable harm seems to give validity to the findings. 

When we turn over to another chapter in the same 
book, however, we find that the “hard-boiled” insur- 
ance companies, for example, interested in staying out 
of receivership, do not seem to agree with these con- 
clusions. They have done some investigation of their 
own and, out of the thousands and hundreds of thou- 
sands of cases which have come under their observation 
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in a business way, they have discovered that in actual 
life situations, where the inter-activity of alcohol and 
other commonly found conditions are not controlled, 
there exists a very high correlation between certain seri- 
ous ailments, as cirrhosis of the liver, for example, and 
alcoholic indulgence. 

In an article by Doctor Emerson, editor of the same 
book, we find that alcohol is not a true food, though 
it serves some food purposes, and that it is narcotic 
and poison. Narcotics and poisons have some medical 
functions to perform, of course, but should not be 
used in self-medication by uninformed laymen. 

In like manner, experiments reported in Social Wel- 
fare and the Liquor Problem seem to establish the fact 
that the offspring of alcoholic parents are fewer and 
have a higher percentage of mental and physical de- 
ficiencies than those of non-alcoholics of the same 
general class. Another investigation, in wine-growing 
countries, of children born after conception during the 
great wine-festivals, reported in Alcohol and the New 
Age, shows an unusually large percentage of deformi- 
ties and deficiencies. This bears out the discovery that 
alcohol is more disastrous to new life at or near the 
time of conception. 

When the investigations of this type seem to be in 
conflict with the fact found by the individual investi- 
gators, we find on closer study that they do not con- 
tradict but supplement each other. We cannot have 
an accurate knowledge of the truth without the re- 
sults of both types of investigation. Puting them to- 
gether, we may come to the valid conclusion that, when 
there are no untoward conditions, alcohol seems not to 
cause permanent harm to the body, its poisonous ef- 
fects being overcome by the natural mechanism of the 
body, as are other poisons; but, in connection with 
many conditions that are common among normal peo- 
ple, it does cause serious and often lasting harm. 

Among the conditions which may be listed as af- 
fecting the results of alcohol in the body are: its de- 
gree of concentration; the presence or absence of food 
in the stomach; the presence or absence of fatigue; the 
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condition of the vital organs, as the stomach, heart, 
lungs, blood; the degree of tolerance for alcohol; the 
presence of strain or its absence, and others similarly 
common and often unknown or uncontrollable. A per- 
son with this total picture would hardly insist that 
alcohol is not harmful to people in general, and would 
certainly not be harmful to him. 


In like manner, investigations as to the effect of 
very small quantities of alcohol in slowing down of 
nerve impulses and muscular reactions, and the ac- 
companying deterioration of accuracy and judgment, 
such as those detailed in Alcohol and Human 
Efficiency, show that alcohol in these small quantities 
might have no permanent ill effects in a social evening 
at home but could easily become disastrous in con- 
nection with dangerous machinery, work demanding 
accuracy, decisions demanding keen judgment, driving 
an automobile, or piloting an airplane. 

The number of deaths from the diseases most closely 
correlated with alcohol decreased during the era of 
prohibition, while the population increased. 


The number of institutions for the cure of alcoholics 
declined greatly and the number of patients admitted 
for alcoholic treatment to those remaining declined, 
likewise. 


First convictions for drunkenness in youth, in New 
York City, the wettest of wet cities, fell from 35.3 
per 10,000 of population in 1914 to 6.2 in 1929. 


The arrests for drunken drivers per 10,000 of popu- 
lation decreased from 156.27 in 1910, the lowest pre- 
prohibition year, to 146.14 in 1928, the highest prohi- 
bition year for which statistics are available, in spite 
of the enormous increase in the number of cars and 
in traffic density in the eighteen-year period and cor- 
responding increased strictness of the police. 

The commitments to all institutions for treatment of 
mental diseases in the United Statese for alcoholic 
psychoses dropped from 10.1 in 1910 to 3.7 in 1922, 
according to the report of the United States census in 
1923. 





Getting the Gospel through the Finger Tips! 


GRAVE-FACED Egyptian with sightless eyes 

has just finished reading McConkey’s The New 

Commandment, and he exclaims, “This is just 
what my people need—something that explains the 
Bible and makes its truths live!” In less than two 
years (by the end of 1931), he had translated thirty- 
seven books and pamphlets by James H. McConkey, 
into Arabic, transcribed them into Braille (the em- 
bossed type used by the blind for finger-reading), and 
had 400 copies of them in circulation among the edu- 
cated blind of his country. This man is Ibrahim 
Gindi, easily the most outstanding blind man in Egypt. 
The copy of The New Commandment which he read 
in English Braille had been sent him by the Braille 
Circulating Library of Richmond, Va. 


This Library began its ministry to the blind in 
1925, with the purpose of lending devotional books 
in Braille to blind readers everywhere, free of charge. 
The work is supported entirely by voluntary offerings. 
During eight and half years of existence, its service 
has been extended to every state in the Union and to 
sixteen foreign countries. Besides the McConkey books, 
some of the writings of other Christian authors have 
been added, among whom are Mildred Berry, 5. D. 
Gordon, H. A. Ironside, Chas. G. Trumbull, and 
Louisa Vaughan. ; 

May we give you glimpses of others on various mls- 
sion fields who, like Gindi, “ate the Word” as they 
received it through the medium of the finger tips? 

Over in Abyssinia, a bearded native missionary who 
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had been only a blind beggar before his conversion but 
who is now preaching the gospel on the streets where 
once he sat for alms, has been put into touch with 
the library by a missionary in his station. Braille 
_ books have been sent him regularly for five years and, 
although they must be carried 400 miles overland, by 
foot, after leaving the boat, the service has been most 
satisfactory to him. The only ill effect suffered by 
the books in transportation was a little mildew “con- 
tracted” while they remained in his grass-roofed house 
during the rainy season. But, that was a small mat- 
ter compared with the rich privilege of giving precious 
teaching to Gidada Solani, who in turn passes it on 
to his fellows. 

In Japan, Mr. Akimoto, who publishes a Braille 
periodical called The Faith, was so pleased with the 
books sent him that he translated and published a 
number of them, thus multiplying their usefulness a 
hundredfold. 

A blind missionary to India, Ernest P. Janvier, a 
Ph. D. of Princeton and a gifted linguist, has trans- 
lated The Fifth Sparrow and Chastening, after read- 
ing them in Braille, and has had them published in 
an ink print magazine of that country. 

A sighted missionary to Puerto Rico, whose heart 
was stirred by the needs of the blind, heard that the 
Braille Library of Richmond was supported by free- 
will offerings and sent five dollars, asking that it 
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might be used for embossing books in Spanish Braille. 
Several books were supplied by means of his offering 
and he is faithfully circulating them among his people. 

Until a few months ago, there was only one Braille 
printing press in all China, and the Lord graciously 
put the library in touch with this one which was owned 
by the Institute for the Chinese blind in Shanghai. 
The Superintendent of this school, after reading some 
of the McConkey books, asked permission to have ten 
of them translated and published in their Braille maga- 
zine. The other Braille press has recently been pur- 
chased by Mrs. Burtt (a blind missionary in charge 
of a school for the blind in Shiu Hing), who had re- 
ceived such blessing from these same books that she 
had copies of each one made by hand before it was 
returned to America. Doubtless she will have many 
copies made now as she has written that it was her 
desire “to circulate among the blind, devotional and 
evangelistic literature in Braille.” 

To one whose own life has been vitally changed 
through the instrumentality of a book, no argument is 
needed in favor of these silent missionaries. Within 
their pages is found the gospel “which is the power 
of God unto salvation.” And every time we place one 
in the hands of an unbeliever, are we not directly 
obeying the Lord’s last command ?—Lovutsrt HARRISON 
McCraw, Secretary, Braille Circulating Library, Y. 
M. C. A. Building, Richmond, Va. 





Share Your Vacation Joys with Others 


What a Price to Pay 


Bricf ‘picture of the heroic and joyous service of the workers of our 
Church for whom the Vacation Fund is solicited. 


HE tragic hardships that hundreds of the under- 
paid and overworked servants of our Church is 
vividly revealed by the following incident: 

A worker serving a field of spiritual destitution in 
the Southwest, was invited to conduct the Bible Hour 
at the Workers’ Conference of the Synod and, with 
utmost candor wrote the Synodical Superintendent: 

“You know my people have no money and my little 
salary has been almost unpaid since last January. We 
have a little daughter born in February, our first born. 
We had no money to buy ice, and the milk the neigh- 
bors gave us soured and made the baby so very sick 
we despaired of her life. Providentially I got a 
wedding fee and bought ice and food we needed and 
the doctor now gives us some hope of saving her life 
if we can get her to a cooler place where both she 
and her distracted mother can rest. I want to go 


to the Conference as I greatly need the change and rest. 
I note we will have to pay nine dollars per week for 
board at the new Conference point instead of the six 
dollar rate we had at the other place. I think I can 
raise money enough to buy gas and oil for our old 
Ford, and I believe I can pick up a brother on the 
way and divide expenses. I can’t pay the board bill 
for myself and wife and I appeal to you to try and 
get some vacation funds from Mr. Magill so I can 
save the life of our darling baby and prevent a com- 
plete breakdown of my dear wife.” 

Save lives and bring new hope and courage to bur- . 
dened souls by sending your check at once—nine dol- 
lars will provide a vacation for one week, and all 
these workers need at least two weeks rest. Send 
checks to R. E. Magill, Treas., Box 1176, Richmond, 
Va. 


















The Methodist Episcopal Church, South, in its twenty- 

second quadrennial General 
Southern Conference, adopted a new so- 
Methodists Adopt cial creed in which it declared 
New Social against child labor, for a shorter 
Creed working week and day, a living 

minimum wage, protection of 
women in industry, unemployment insurance, old-age 
insurance, the right of organization by employees and 
employers, collective bargaining, a fairer distribution 
of weath and a better deal for tillers of the soil. It 
condemned mob violence as a disgrace to any nation, 
and urged the Church to lead in a movement to blot 
out lynching. The Conference came out also for 
repudiation of war, drastic reduction of armaments, 
participation in international agencies for the peaceable 
settlement of all controversies, and for the building 
of a world codperative order. It denounced war for 
any purpose except defense of life and liberty. Con- 
demned military training in schools, colleges and uni- 
versities, particularly Methodist institutions. Protested 
discrimination in dealing with conscientious objectors 
to war. Southern Methodism is still dry, and there 
was a paragraph in the report for the “protection of 
the individual and society from the social, economic 
and moral waste of any traffic in intoxicants and habit- 
forming drugs.” A proposal for the unification of all 
Methodists was almost unanimously adopted. Under 
the plan approved by the delegates, a commission of 
five bishops, ten ministers and ten laymen will treat 
with the Methodist Episcopal Church (from which it 
was separated in 1844 over the issue of slavery), and 
the Methodist Protestant Church, for a general unifi- 
cation by 1944. 


Under the leadership of their pastor, Allan Knight 
Chalmers, members of the 
War Resistance Young Men’s Club of the 
Among Laymen ~ Broadway Tabernacle Church, 
New York City, have issued the 
following anti-war declaration: 

I have quietly considered what I would do if 
my nation should again be drawn into war. 

I am not taking a pledge, because I do not 
know what I would do when the heat of the war 
mood is upon the country. But in a mood of 
calm consideration I do today declare that I can- 
not reconcile the way of Christ with the practice 
of war. 

I do therefore set down my name to be kept in 
the records of my church, so that it will be for 
me a reminder if war should come; and will be 
a solemn declaration to those who hold to this con- 
viction in time of war that I believe them to be 
right; and I do desire with my whole mind and 
heart that I shall be among those who keep to this 
belief. 

I set down my name to make concrete my pres- 
ent thought upon the question of war, and declare 





Items of Timely Interest 
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my purpose to think and talk with others about 
it, that my belief in the Way of Christ shall be- 
come operative in this and in other questions which 
now confuse our thought and action. 


Doubtless a good many people will be shocked by the 
statement of A. Duff Cooper, 
financial secretary of the British 
war office, to the effect that 
Germany was justified in send- 
ing Edith Cavell, the English nurse who helped 200 
allied prisoners to escape, to a firing squad. They 
were entitled to execute her according to the rules of 
war. Of course the execution was a blunder, costing 
Germany a great deal more than any possible gain 
made by removing her. Equally, of course, it was 
most shocking to refined sensibilities. Nevertheless, it 
was war. It is a dirty business that allows such things, 
but such is war.—Presbyterian Advance. 


Nevertheless, 
It Was War 


England is clearing its slums. Plans already provision- 

ally accepted by the government 
We Can All provide for the demolition of 
Fight in This 266,851 unfit houses, inhabited 
War by 1,240,182 people, and for the 

building of 285,189 new houses 
to replace those demolished, and it is anticipated that 
the program will be further extended. The capital 
cost is estimated at £165,000,000 equivalent to an 
annual payment of £3,100,000 by the government and 
of £1,070,000 by the local authorities concerned. Man- 
chester proposes to clear 15,000 slum dwellings, and 
Liverpool, 11,000. Leeds has the largest program, in- 
volving 30,000 houses. The government proposes to 
introduce a further Housing Bill this fall, giving local 
authorities new powers to acquire compulsorily prop- 
erty for reconditioning. 

* * * 


The most stirring aspect of the LaGuardia program 
(New York) lies in the area of social reconstruction. 
Here the mayor is a practical dreamer of dreams. In his 
address on April 7, speaking to ten thousand people 
gathered on the site of a former slum, he said: “We 
call ours a great country. We meet distinguished visi- 
tors down the bay and proudly show them our sky- 
scrapers. There are so many skyscrapers that they 
cannot see our housing problem. But we cannot boast 
of skyscrapers in New York City as long as we have 
one unsanitary firetrap. We are going to have decent, 
clean housing, sanitary and cherful, for people to live 
in.” And LaGuardia means this and more. He has 
vision, pride in his city, deep concern for the welfare 
of human beings. When he attacks a bad condition 
in the city home for the aged, he couples his attack 
with a plan for a humanized and modernized plan for 
the care of the old and poor. When he tackles prob- 
lems of taxation and economy, he does so with the 
controlling purpose of saving money that is now going 
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into useless expenditures, so that more will be avail- 
able for health, for schools, for parks and playgrounds. 
Within the sharply-curtailed powers of a city govern- 
ment, it is his purpose to use the tax measures that 
will fall as nearly as possible upon those able to pay 
and rest as lightly as possible upon the poor. He 
may be counted upon in every way possible to use his 
office to effect, within the boundaries of New York, the 
practical realization of principles of social planning 
and social responsibility which are, fortunately, gradu- 
ally gaining support’ in our national government. 
—Advanee. 


In questioning United States clergymen, regarding the 
relation of the Church to war 
twelve religious bodies recently 
cooperated. Of the 20,870 re- 
plies received, 13,997 asserted 
that it was time for the Churches of the nation to go 


The Church 
and War 
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on record as refusing to sanction or support any future 
war; 5,208 signified an opposite stand, and 2,503 were 
in doubt. Here are some other questions asked, and 
the replies received: Do you favor the immediate en- 
trance of the United States into the League of Nations? 
Yes, 10,101; no, 5,987; in doubt, 4,138. Do you favor 
military training in our public, high schools and civi- 
lian colleges or universities? Yes, 2,579; no, 17,023; 
in doubt, 973. Do you favor substantial reductions in 
armaments, even if the United States is compelled to 
take the initiative and make a proportionately greater 
reduction than other nations are yet willing to do? 
Yes, 15,985; no, 3,260; in doubt, 1,294. Do you be- 
lieve that the policy of armed intervention in other 
lands by our government to protect the lives and prop- 
erty of American citizens should be abandoned and pro- 
tective efforts confined to pacific means? Yes, 15,598; 
no, 2,728; in doubt, 2,152. Could you conscientiously 
serve as an official army chaplain on active duty in 
wartime? Yes, 8,534; no, 8,014; in doubt, 3,779. 








Book Reviews 


Order all books from Presbyterian Committee of Publication, 
Box 1176, Richmond, Va., or Texarkana, Ark.-Tex. 








HISTORY OF THE KOREA MISSION OF THE 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, U. S. A. 
By H. A. RuHopgEs, D. D. 
Price, $2.00. 

This book was compiled by Rev. H. A. Rhodes, D. D., 
and its publication is in connection with the celebra- 
tion of the Jubilee Year of Protestant Missions in 
Korea, which will take place this July. The Mission 
is publishing the history with no thought of profit from 
its sale. The low price of $2.00, postage free, was made 
possible by gifts from friends. 

The book will contain 600 pages, besides elaborate 
statistical tables, charts, and appendices of unusual 
value. There will be fifty pages of pictures, of which, 
in many cases, only a single copy is to be found. Every 
student of missions and of Far Eastern politics should 
have a copy, also all reference libraries. 

The sections on History and Religious Beliefs con- 
tain, in ten closely-packed pages, the facts that one 
must know to understand the progress of the gospel in 
this country. 

Orders mailed in the United States before June 30, 
will be filled at the rate of $1.75; after that date, at 
$2.00. Address Rev. H. A. Rhodes, D. D., 136 Renchido, 
Seoul, Chosen, Japan. 





I FOLLOW THE ROAD 
By ANNE Byrp Payson 
Published by Abingdon Press. Price, $1.00 
Dr. E. Stanley Jones, in’ his Introduction, tells how 
this record of “A modern woman’s search for God” came 
to be written, following the almost accidental reading 
of his own book, “The Christ of the Indian Road.” It 
is the story of a woman of the most complete sophisti- 


cation who has brought into her life by religion a full-. 


ness in place of an arid emptiness, a peace in place of 
struggles, and a real zeal for leading others to follow 
the Road she has found. 


The author calls it an attempt to develop a technique 
of Christian living. 

Every pastor and many laymen and women who have 
contacts with this type of personality will be greatly 
benefited by the reading of this book. 





MAHATMA GANDHI 
By JASHWANT RAO CHITAMBAR 
John C. Winston Co. Price, $2.00 

This is a new biography of one whom the writer 
calls, “India’s noblest son.” ‘This book is by a Chris- 
tian Hindoo, one who has been president of Lucknow 
Christian College. John R. Mott says in his foreword: 
“Bishop Chitambar’s picture of Gandhi is sincere, truly 
appreciative and appealing. It is free from the faults 
of the greatly exaggerated estimates of the character, 
achievements, and influence of this noble personality 
whose life has so abounded in usefulness to mankind. 
He has rendered a real service by setting forth... 
especially his relation to Christ and to the Christian 
faith.” 

The author says: ‘“‘We are living in a New India, an 
almost unbelievable India, and things are moving with 
an almost bewildering rapidity. The Orient is awake 
and India has experienced a full measure of this re- 
markable awakening.” 

His portrayal of the complicated problems facing this 
New India, and of Gandhi’s place in them will prove of 
interest to any student of the present world scene. 





RUSSIA CHALLENGES RELIGION 
By GEORGE MECKLENBURG 

Published by the Abingdon Press. Price, $1.00 

A book-reviewer must always be on guard against 
making sweeping assertions, but it does appear to be 
a fact that most of the books written about Russia are 
highly colored for purposes of propaganda, either for 
or against the Bolshevik regime. “Russia Challenges 
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Religion” seems to be an exception, although it may be 
that the propaganda is sufficiently subtle io escape de- 
tection by an obtuse mind. 

A more accurate title would be, “Russia Challenges 
America and the Church,” for this writer makes no 
attack on the present regime in Russia, and states 
frankly that he saw very little evidence of persecution 
on account of religious views. What he does do, how- 
ever, is to show how the developments in Russia con- 
stitute a challenge to Christian America in her church 
life, in her handling of social problems, in her treat- 
ment of prisoners, and in her attitude toward the family 
and divorce. 

The general tenor of the book can be very well il- 
lustrated by two quotations. In speaking of Russia in 
general, the author says: “We may want to scold 
Russia, we may hate Russia, we may think Russia is 
too ruthless and materialistic, but we must recognize 








July, 1934 


her as a nation. Russia is so large, so central, and 
she is trying out such a new kind of civilization that 
we had better sympathetically understand her.” In com- 
menting on the part which the church must play, in 
working out a “new civilization,” he has this to say: 
“The church today in every land must become more 
sensitive to the mind of the people. When there is an 
uprising against corruption, God is in that uprising. 
When the church fails to fight the battles of the people, 
then God is not in the church. What more pathetic 
sight on this earth than a godless church.” 

“Russia Challenges Religion” is interesting through- 
out, contains much first-hand information about Russia, 
and the historical sketches enable the reader to better 
understand what has taken place in this great coun- 
try that is as large as the United States, Canada, 
Mexico, and Central America all put together. It should 
stimulate the thinking of any intelligent person, no 
matter where his sympathies lie—James C. Faw. 





The Massanetta Springs Conferences 
Some Special Features 


MONG the special features of the eight Con- 
ferences put on at Massanetta Springs, four 
miles east of Harrisonburg, in the heart of the 
Shenandoah Valley of Virginia, will be the following: 


ScHOOoL oF Music AND SacreD Music FEsTIvAL 


The Seventh Anual School of Music and Fourth 
Annual Sacred Music Festival, under the leadership 
of Dr. John Finley Williamson, will be conducted 
during the period July 16-22. The Festival days are 
Thursday and Friday, July 19 and 20. Tuesday night 
there will be a hymn singing program when a choir of 
several hundred from adjacent communities will come 
together to hear Dr. Williamson tell the history of 
some of the grand old hymns of the Church. Thurs- 
day night’s program will be Folk Music of Many Na- 
tions. Music Clubs of a number of cities will present 
the Folk Music of some of the nations of the world. 
The singers will be in costume, adding greatly to the 
program. 

The Sacred Music Festival at Massanetta Springs 
has become almost a national institution. Choirs from 
some fifteen areas compose the large Festival Chorus 
of 2,000 voices which will sing under the direction 
of Dr. John Finley Williamson on Friday evening, July 
20. This day is replete with interest, from the talk 
on Church Music by Dr. Williamson at eleven A. M., 
the Virginia Musicians’ program under the leadership 
of Miss Edna Schaeffer, of Harrisonburg, the program 
on Folk Music of the Southern Highlands, the con- 
cert by orchestras and bands on the spacious lawn in 
front of the hotel, to the closing note of the gigantic 
festival choir, singing on Vesper Hill under the flood 
of many lights. 


PROGRAM ON Mora AND SoctAL ProBLEMS 

Another feature of the conferences will be the pro- 
gram on Moral and Social Problems during the first 
week of the Bible Conference, August 13-19. This 


program will be put on by a committee composed of 
the following men: Dr. J. A. MacLean, pastor of 
Ginter Park Presbyterian Church, Richmond; Dr. J. 
B. Belk, pastor of Grace Covenant Presbyterian 
Church, Richmond; Dr. W. L. Carson, pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church, Richmond; Dr. E. T. 
Thompson, Professor in Union Theological Seminary, 
Richmond; and Dr. E. B. Paisley, President of the 
General Assembly’s Training School, Richmond. The 
principal speaker will be Dr. Kirby Page, Editor, The 
World Tomorrow, New York, N. Y. 


PROGRAM ESPECIALLY FOR ELDERS AND DEACONS 


On Friday, Saturday and Sunday, August 17-19, a 
program has been especially planned for Elders and 
Deacons. A committee of elders and deacons is being 
set up in each of the eight presbyteries of the Synod 
of Virginia. In addition to addresses by outstanding 
laymen, and round-table conferences for the two groups, 
Dr. Walter L. Lingle, President of Davidson College, 
has been secured to give a series of lectures especially 
helpful to the elders and deacons. 


ADDITIONAL SPEAKERS FOR BIBLE CONFERENCE 

In addition to the speakers already announced, the 
following have been secured for the Bible Conference, 
August 13-20: Dr. S. D. Gordon, known for his books 
on “Quiet Talks”; Dr. Clovis G. Chappell, Birming- 
ham, Ala., outstanding Methodist minister; and Dr. 
S. L. Joekel, professor in Austin Theological Seminary, 
Austin, Texas. 

Speakers previously announced include Dr. James 
Black, of Edinburgh, Scotland; Dr. Fred W. Nor- 
wood, pastor of the City Temple, London; Dr. Wm. 
L. Stidger, pastor of the Church of All Nations, Bos- 
ton; Dr. Kirby Page, Editor, The World Tomorrow; 
Dr. J. R. Cunningham, President of Louisville Theo- 
logical Seminary; Dr. Walter L. Lingle, President of 
Davidson College. 
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A Heart's Yearning for Montreat 
By MISS EVA M. CAVERS 


(Dedicated to those who must tarry at home) 


There’s a tug at the heartstrings, a longing to fly 

To that beautiful place in the Land of the Sky, 

Where the carols of birds banish sadness and gloom, 

Where the sun’s morning rays kiss the flowers in bloom; 

Where dewdrops, like diamonds, flash their colors each 
morn, 

As the mists roll away and a new day is born; 

Where the stars up above and the moon, silvery bright, 

Are reflected on Lake Susan’s bosom at night; 

Where the gurgling brooks, in their fern-feathered nest, 

Crooning lullabies soft, waft the weary to rest; 

Where the mountains in majesty tower on high, 

Capped in blue misty veils of clouds, floating by; 


Where the friends, from all over the Church, come 
each year 

To greet one another with hearty good cheer; 

Where our leaders and teachers, the best in the land, 

Extend to their pupils a glad, helpful hand; 

Where the Father of all, through his Spirit of Love. 

Comes a bit nearer earth, lifts his children above— 

Far above petty cares, into fellowship sweet 

Found in no other place, as ’tis found at Montreat. 

Yes, Montreat is that place, wnere, in fancy, we'll 
roam, 

God give us the grace to be patient at home! 





All Aboard for Montreat 


Auxiliary Training School—July 4-12 


HE program of the Montreat Auxiliary Training 
T School is filled with many good things that will 

help Auxiliary leaders to carry forward ‘their 
work this year with renewed interest and efficiency. 

Two hours each morning will be given to classroom 
work, with opportunity for real study in Bible, Mis- 
sions, Christian Home, Parliamentary Law, Church 
History, Auxiliary Methods, and special classes for 
Business Women! 

Those who heard Miss Caroline L. Palmer when she 
was in Montreat three years ago, know that there is a 
real spiritual treat in store for all those who attend 
her platform Bible Hour this year. 

Fortunate indeed, are we, to have Dr. Ernest Trice 
Thompson, author of our Home Mission Study Book, 
in charge of the platform Mission Study periods. 

A very special feature of the Training School will 
be the conferences to be held on several afternoons. 
Mrs. Lillian Curtis Painter, of the Committee of Re- 
ligious Education, will hold special conferences for 
adult Advisers and Secretaries of Religious Education, 
and Mrs. W. A. Turner, Chairman of Woman’s Work 
Committee, will conduct a “Crusaders’ Exchange”— 
Auxiliary Methods. The “Exchange” alone should be 
worth the trip to Montreat. 

The evening programs are to be real drawing cards 
with speakers of national and inter-national note. 
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There is to be a general registration fee of 50c, but 
this will include admittance to the evening entertain- 
ment features for which a charge has usually been 
made. 

There will be time for play as well as work, and 
Saturday afternoon has been set aside for this purpose, 
with plans made for something entirely new and in- 
teresting, as well as educational. 

Hear the call, “All Aboard for Montreat,” and come 
—on the train, or bus, or better still, come in your own 
car and bring several of your friends with you, each 
sharing the expense. 


RAILROAD RATES 


The railroads east of the Mississippi River will offer 
specially low rates to Montreat beginning as early as 
May 15 and good until October 31, 1934. 

Short term tickets that are good for fifteen days or 
thirty days from date of sale will be offered at lower 
rates than tickets expiring October 31. Local agents 
will supply information on request. 

All tickets should be bought to Black Mountain Sta- 
tion, N. C., on the Southern Railway, just three miles 
from the grounds of the Montreat Assembly. 

Tickets will be on sale on a schedule suited to the 
Auxiliary Training School at Montreat, to be held 
July 4 to 12. 





















Montreat, the Presbyterian “Mecca” 


Compiled from Literature on Montreat 






By MARY EVELYN BARKER, Anniston, Ala. 








as the birthplace of Mohammed, means literally 

“the place of assembly.” Each year in June 
and July great throngs of pilgrims journey there to 
meet together and pay tribute to their prophet. And 
so it is with the Presbyterians, as the first signs of 
summer appear, we see them winding their way up into 
the mountains of North Carolina, to Montreat, the 
Presbyterian Mecca, the assembly place of God’s chil- 
dren. 

But just as the life of Christ shines as a bright light 
beside the lusterless one of Mohammed, so Montreat 
radiates love and beauty and Christian fellowship as 
compared to the drabness of Mecca. Mecca is situated 
in a long and sandy valley, called in the Koran “the 
valley without seeds.” The climate is sultry and un- 
wholesome. Montreat is located in the heart of the 
Blue Ridge Mountains, in a section known as the 
“Land of the Sky.” 


“This beautiful land of the sky was seen, 

With its lovely hills and valleys green, 

So, a spot was selected, both cool and sweet, 
And lo, we found it, and named it Montreat.” 


Mies tn that far-away city of Arabia, celebrated 


Here at Montreat each hour presents a new and 
beautiful picture. Standing on the bridge above the 
waterfall that takes the mountain brook on its mad 
dance to the sea, we find ourselves in the center of 
an amphitheatre of loveliness. In front of you moun- 
tains pile on mountains with shadowy valleys between, 
and all shades of green are seen as the restless clouds 
pass overhead. 

Assembly Inn, it is true, was built by man, but na- 
ture furnished the stones with which it was constructed 
from her brooks. The auditorium, too, has borrowed 


its beauty from the stones of the mountain stream. 
Through the trees you may catch glimpses of the Alba 
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Hotel, and Geneva Hall, where our mission workers 
find rest, and Chapman Home and some of the cot- 
tages of the summer folk. Each day brings a new 
discovery of beauty and variety, for showers and sun- 
shine come and go without announcement. The rhodo- 
dendron is in its glory at Montreat and the mountain- 
sides are covered with wild flowers and galax leaves 
and creeping vines. 

Montreat is not only a place of beauty, it is itself 
a great school, holding delightful secrets for each 
member of the family from the youngest to the oldest, 
and contributing to the foursquare life, mentally, 
physically, socially, and spiritually. 

The social atmosphere of Montreat is one of Chris- 
tian love and fellowship, where deep and _ lasting 
friendships are made and enjoyed. 

Montreat stands for the revival of a long-neglected 
spiritual method to make strong and more effective 
God’s Kingdom on earth. In the olden days meetings 
were held annually at Jerusalem, under divine guid- 
ance, for prayer and inspiration and planning. This 
is the custom that Montreat is restoring. 

During the months of June, July, and August, the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church conducts 
conferences on all branches of its work. In these con- 
ferences the best teachers, lecturers, and preachers of 
the world appear on the platform. Approximately 
20,000 people from every section of the country attend 
some or all of these meetings. Montreat in its ideal 
is a modern Christian community and a religious and 
educational center from which influences go to the ends 
of the earth. 

Montreat is proving itself to be a center of educa- 
tion, a power of unification, and a means of enthusing 
and inspiring the Church. The success of Montreat 
is God’s blessing on his own plan. 























Forward With Christ 


WALKING IN His Way 


“To every man there openeth 
A way, and ways, and a way. 


And every man decideth 
The way his soul shall go.” 
—Oxenham. 


Do we realize that man’s way is different from God’s way? This we must 
recognize if we are to strive to keep company with God along life’s way. Isaiah 
calls our attention to the difference of the ways in these words: “My thoughts are 
not your thoughts, neither are your ways my ways, saith the Lord. For as the heavens 
are higher than the earth, so are my ways higher than your ways.” So it is that 
man must climb “the steep ascent of Heaven” if he is to fellowship with the Master 
along the way; for surely there is never a compromise on the part of our Master. He 
journeys but one way—the perfect way—and if we are to move “Forward with 
Christ” it will have to be in his way. 

Concerning man’s way the Word brings to our minds these interesting facts: 

Read Prov. 16:25, Matt. 7:13. 
It is a way that seems right to man. 
It is an easy way to journey. 
Many turn in this way. 
It leads to destruction. 
And finally it ends in death. 
Concerning God’s way the Word reveals these truths: 
Read Hosea 14:9, Psa. 18:30. 
It is the right way. 
It is the perfect way. 
It is the only way for those who are justified in Christ. 

Even though man’s way and God’s way are far apart, there is a means whereby 
man is drawn up into the way of God. The promise is to all of his people: “If 
my people, which are called by my name, shall humble themselves, and pray, and 
seek my face, and turn from their wicked ways; then will I hear from heaven, and 
will forgive their sin, and will heal their land.” (2 Chr. 7:14.) In the face of 
such a promise should we not pause to make as the prayer of our hearts: “Search 
me, O God, and know my heart: try me, and know my thoughts, and see if there 
he any wicked way in me, and lead me in the way everlasting. . . . Shew me now thy 
way. . . . Teach me thy way, O Lord, and lead me in a plain path... . Make 
thy way straight before my face... . And quicken thou me in thy way.” (Psa. 
139:23, 24; Exod. 33:13; Psa. 27:11, 5:8, 119:37.) 

In response to such petitions from our hearts comes the declaration of The Way: 
“Jesus saith. .. . I am the way, the truth, and the life: no man cometh unto the 
Father but by me.” (John 14:6.) The only way whereby man and God may 
walk together is in Christ Jesus, the New and Living Way. This New and Living 
Way is Truth. This New and Living Way of Truth insures life eternal to all 
who walk in him. May we, therefore, strive to walk in Christ’s way of love, and 
service, and even sacrifice, that we may experience the forward movement with him, 
today, tomorrow, and forever. 





Let us include in our intercessory prayers this month the following petitions: 
That we may walk in the Master’s way and be conscious that he has ordered 
our every step. 
That the presidents of our synodicals, as they meet together as the Woman’s 
Advisory Committee in Montreat, to study and plan for the work of the 
women of our Church, may have the mind of Christ. 


(Continued on page 396) 



























As this goes to press arrangements have just been 
made to bring to Montreat for several days during 
the Auxiliary Training School a young Japanese Chris- 
tian woman, Miss Yosko Saito, who has a lovely 
coloratura voice. Not only will she sing some of our 
lovely old sacred hymns each day during her stay, but 
she will make a talk on Japan and give a twenty-minute 
recital at one of the evening programs. 










Miss Saito was on the program of the Florida chain 
of Missionary Assemblies last winter and captivated 
her audience by her personal charm and marvelous 


A High Light of the Montreat Auxiliary Training School 


voice. Miss Louise Woodford, State Chairman of these 
conferences, through whose influence Miss Saito has 
been secured for Montreat, writes of her: ‘‘Miss Saito’s 
contribution to the Florida Assemblies was not alone 
her musical ability, she was also an interpreter of 
Japan. Her winning personality and charm do much 
to cement the friendship with Japan. In St. Peters- 
burg, following our Assemblies, Miss Saito sang to a 
house of 1,500 for an evening concert. Because of the 
many requests this concert was repeated with an 
audience of over a thousand. She is a delightful, ac- 
complished, Christian girl.” 

































Montreat 
By MRS. W. K. SEAGO 


We see our Creator in skies that are blue, 
His love is expressed in the mists and the dew— 
God paints the clouds in Montreat. 


His strength is portrayed in mountains of green, 
His beauty in woods and flowers is seen— 
Nature is best in Montreat. 


A diamond set in an emerald ring 
And waters that ripple and glisten and sing— 
This is the lake at Montreat. 


An upturned face and an aswering look 
And laughter that rivals the musical brook— 
This is the child at Montreat. 


A couple who walk with the pace of a snail 
To the top of the mountains or down through the vale— 
These are lovers at Montreat. 


A tottering frame with silvery hair 
And the gold of a soul that shines everywhere— 
This is old age in Montreat. 


A sound in the morn of hymn and of prayer 
And parents and children are worshiping there— 
This is the home of Montreat. 


A mountainside dark, bejewelled with light 
That flickers and flares and goes out in the night— 
God keeps His watch at Montreat. 


From things of the earth and soiled with the sod 
We turn and behold the face of our God— 
This is our faith in Montreat. 


Onward Christ's Crusaders 


By ELSIE HASKELL 


Onward, Christ’s crusaders, 
In His cause so grand, 
We will spread the gospel, 

Over sea and land. 
Unto Christ our leader, 
Faithful we will be. 
He is ever marching 
On to victory. 


Chorus 
Onward, Christ’s crusaders, 
Onward, O great throng. 
With our mighty Leader, 
Onward is our song. 


Onward, Christ’s crusaders, 
Onward in the fray. 

Holding firm thy doctrines 
In a worthy way. 

We will be undaunted, 
Fearing not the foe. 

With our mighty Leader 
We will onward go. 


Onward, Christ’s crusaders, 
“Go ye,” is His plea. 

Fear not ye the conflict, 
On to victory. 

He will be triumphant, 
Glory soon will ring; 

Unto Christ—all honor; 
Praises we will sing. 














‘way for us in his service. 


August may be found on page 401.) 


Forward ith Christ 


(Continued from page 395) 


For the leaders and delegates to the Presbyterial Presidents’ Conference, July 4, 
and the Montreat Auxiliary Training School in session, July 4-12. 
That all summer conferences may prove a means of revealing to us the Master’s 


(Suggestive petitions that will help to guide us in our intercessory praying during 


—JanrE W. McCutTcHEN. 
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Counsel Corner 
Topic for July: CRUSADING FOR THE UNAWAKENED WOMAN 


Leader: 


Mrs. S. H. AsKEw 


(NorE:—Mrs. Askew has a message in this article for every member of the Auxiliary. 


It is believed that 


the larger number of active members are readers of The Survey, and for that reason we have asked Mrs. 
Askew to lead the Counsel Corner this month, and every woman of the Auxiliary to join in the “Conference.” 
After Mrs. Askew has given you her message won't you, each one, have a part in this counseling together by 
writing us at Auxiliary headquarters, telling us what you have done, and are doing, toward interesting that 


unawakened woman in your Auxiliary?—The Editors.) 


OW many times will you say those words this 

year? How many times have you already quoted 

our new Auxiliary motto as a fitting close to 
some report or appeal? Has the thrill of them reached 
your own mind and spirit? 


Saying them, yes—but are you “behaving” them, 
as the Chinese Christians “behave the gospel” after 
they have learned it? Are you actually crusading, 
and for what, with Christ? Is there a definite ob- 
jective in your crusade? ‘Toward what are you already 
on the move, with Christ? Or, are you just vaguely 
willing to belong to a crusading auxiliary, making 
pretty use of the chivalry and idealism of a bygone 
age in its church business? 


What is a crusade, anyhow? Have you consulted 
the big dictionary? Or, reviewed your beloved old 
historical romances for the spirit and atmosphere we 
are seeking to recapture through the use of a beautiful 
old word? Have you tried making your own defini- 
tion, one that voices your own feeling for the larger 
meaning of this almost lost word? Is your own defi- 
nition something like this: A crusade is an ardent, ac- 
tive advocacy, in person, for some person or ideal? 


There is no discussion concerning the Person with 
whom and for whom we are crusading—the Supreme 
Person of all ages and peoples, Jesus, the Christ of 
God, who with his own divine ideals for his Kingdom 
is the adored object and the ultimate objective of our 
crusade. 


But what about the ardency and activity of our 
advocacy in this crusade with him and for him? And 
how personal is your participation in the ardent activi- 
ties of this crusade? What have you already done 
to win to Christ as her personal Saviour, or to some 
share in the service of his kingdom, even one of those 
many indifferent, uninterested women in your own 
social group, or, probably, in your own church? Are 
you actually praying for one such unwon or unawak- 
ened woman? Are you letting God use you in answer- 
ing your very prayer for her? Have you made a 
single friendly visit, or written a single note with a 
definite appeal to the one for whom you are crusading 
for Christ and with Christ? 


Second—but second, let us remember—in value for 
him and his kingdom, are those spiritual ways and 
means through which all of us in his crusade must 
grow ever more like him as we follow the Captain of 
our salvation. Is there not some one needed change, 
or some new objective, or some neglected phase as yet 
undeveloped in your group of the crusading host? 
What could you do toward that special thing which 
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you know must be a desire of his heart for his fol- 
lowers? Have you come to the point of thinking and 
saying, “This is my crusade, for Christ and with 
Christ, this year’’? 

A group of us had come to just about this juncture 
in our thinking and talking together, a few days ago— 
recognizing how vague and ineffective, so far, had 
been our share in our Auxiliary crusade—when we felt 
moved to bring this appeal to a larger group, The 
Survey readers; and to do it at once, while our cru- 
sade is still young. Oh, is there not some one thing 
you, reader of these words, wherever you are, might 
be doing, ardently and actively, right now, in our 
1934 crusade with Christ? It matters little whether 
you have work with a name or title attached to it or 
not, secretary, of this or that, chairman of this or that, 
if you are Christ’s own you must be about his busi- 
ness, both ardently and actively, while it is today! 

For those of us who had any share in our recent 
spring meetings, heard our reports and recommenda- 
tions, president’s appeal, or what-not, can you think 
of a greater crusade for any of us than winning that 
great number of idle women to an ardent, active, per- 
sonal advocacy with Christ? A “great number”? Do 
we realize that they are the majority, still, in nearly 
all of our larger churches? ‘That only a minority of 
the women of our Southern Presbyterian churches are 
in service with Christ and for him, through any of 
the various church channels? They may be so oc- 
cupied for him in their homes—some few really are-— 
that they cannot share in our Auxiliary crusade. They 
may be so handicapped by illness or other burdens—- 
some few are—that they can only share through prayer. 
Are they doing this, ardently and actively? But oh, the 
host yet uncounted as crusaders with Christ, for whom 
we in his crusade are responsible to him! 

“All the women of the church, studying, praying 
for and giving to all the Causes of the Church,” we 
repeat often and glibly. Let us underscore that first 
“all” and crusade so ardently and actively this very 
year that our ideal may become our reality. Said a 
recent writer concerning the highly influential young 
Jews in our present national government set-up: 
“Their power rests not upon their jobs but upon their 
great industry, their extraordinary mental] ability and 
their crusading fervor for what they conceive to be 
the high ideals of the New Deal.” O believer, in 
Jesus, followers of the Christ of God, shall our “cru- 
sading fervor” for our Divine Lord be less than theirs 
for a new idealism in human government? Go after 
that unwon woman whom you know, and win her for 
Christ and to his Kingdom’s service—today! 


























The Emily Estes Snedecor Nurse's Training School 
At Stillman Institute 


By EMILY ESTES SNEDECOR, Dean Emeritus 


HE first patient for the registered nurse, Miss 
T Bisset, and the girls in training was Emily Estes 

Snedecor herself. Removal of tonsils, an auto 
accident, and a slight case of the flu were too much 
for her three score and ten years, so that in 1930 she 
was under treatment in the cottage near the hospital. 
Miss Bissett, R. N., and the students gave her the 
tenderest and most solicitous attention, going and com- 
ing as needed, until she was able to manage without 
their care. 


So I, first of all, thank the Woman’s Auxiliary for 
the Birthday offering of 1928. During that year, 
1930-’31, while there were very few outside patients 
in the hospital, the students were cared for, clinics held 
in the public schools, and a fine class was trained in 
Red Cross First Aid, and the hospital was recognized 
as an asset for the Negroes in Tuscaloosa. 

Since 1931-’32, Nurse Lennis Berry, colored R. N., 
has been in charge of the Nurse’s Training School, at 
first with three student nurses in the department, now 
ten. 


On March 22, 1932, an Alabama tornado struck 
Tuscaloosa and Northport just across the Warrior 
River. Forty-six victims were cared for at the Train- 
ing School. Only those that had seen the funnel- 
shaped cloud realized that something unusual had oc- 
curred. Then news began to come in. Some of the 
students reported that they had been helping to “dig 
out” some men from the wreckage on the Highway 
west of Stillman. Reports of destruction of homes in 
Tuscaloosa and in Northport were general. Many 
thought Stillman was in the pathway of the storm and 
was blown away. Cars began to go and come to see 
what had happened; ambulances were busy; the local 
hospital was soon filled as well as the gymnasium of 
the University of Alabama, and still there was not 
room. Our Principal, Mr. A. L. Jackson, telephoned 
offering the use of the Nurse’s Training Building for 
any Negroes that needed help. Before nine o’clock all 
of the twenty beds were full, and ten more. Nurse 
Berry was sick, but her assistant, Irene Byrd, of South 
Carolina, one of the girls in training, knew where 
things were and did outstanding service, working con- 
tinuously, far beyond her strength. Doctors Weaver, 
McKenzie, and Mitchell, Negro physicians of Tusca- 
loosa, were on the spot and went right to work, assisted 
by faculty and students. 


The three Negro physicians did remarkable work 
in those strenuous days. No case was lost, although 
some were very serious. I cannot commend too highly 
the fine work done by the faculty and students. Mr. 
Jackson and others of the faculty were on duty day 
and night. Mr. Jackson had special responsibility in 
co-ordinating and superintending all working forces, 
also codperating with and adjusting matters with the 
Red Cross officials. 
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Students in training at the Emily Estes Snedecor Nurse’s 
Training School at Stillman Institute, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
On the left of the front row is the registered nurse in 
charge. 


The tornado is now almost “ancient history,” but 
two things were demonstrated: that a Negro hospital 
can be a great blessing, and that the Negro physicians 
were equal to the duties they were called upon to ful- 
fill. ‘Two things more have developed: the need of 
a charity fund from the county and city, and larger 
endowment than the $20,000 given by the Woman’s 
Auxiliary in 1928. 

Again I have a personal interest in the Nurse’s 
Training School and renew my thanks to the Woman’s 
Auxiliary for the Birthday Gift. In May of this past 
year, 1933, one of my daughters was suddenly stricken 
with an acute attack of arthritis. Unable to do any 
prolonged nursing for her, myself, I made an arrange- 
ment with Mr. Jackson to let me have the use of one 
of the students. Lucile Lewis went with me to the 
home of my daughter and did work most acceptably 
for four weeks. She seemed to me to fulfill Dr. R. A. 
Brown’s ideal for a practical nurse. She adapted her- 
self to family conditions, was ready to do anything 
she could, and untiring in her nursing day and night. 

Each nurse is required to take a course in Bible 
study in addition to the regular course. Each is a 
graduate of High School and will have two years of 
training at Stillman for practical nursing. 

Because of the two years of depression, the new hos- 
pital has had a trying experience, but it has also done 
excellent work, and is winning favor with both black 
and white. White physicians are bringing their Negro 
patients to the hospital and are pleased with the serv- 
ice they get. A number of major operations have been 
performed, and so far with most satisfactory results. 
Nurse Lennis Berry, R. N., is in charge and is un- 
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tiring in her efforts to have things go right. She tells 
me that mistakes or neglect now on our part would 
give a bad name that would be hard to outlive. The 
student nurses are deeply interested in each case and 
give good attention. Several mothers have come for 
confinement and, of course, the student nurses are al- 
ways interested in the babies! 

One little boy was brought with part of his face 
torn with an accidental shot. Although defaced he 
has almost recovered. His parents are indifferent and 
he begs Miss Berry not to send him home. He has 
a sweet voice and one of the patients predicted that he 
might become another Roland Hayes if his voice were 
cultivated. Who would like to try this? 

All visitors speak of the comfort and cleanliness of 
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the hospital. It is being managed on the simplest and 
most economical lines, but because of the limited clien- 
tele confined to Negroes, it has suffered more than 
most hospitals, all of which are generally in arrears. 
This one needs your constant prayers and generous 
help. 

A yearly gift to the hospital at Stillman from every 
auxiliary is one of the Home Mission aims of the 
Alabama Synodical. They send White Cross supplies 
of every variety. Why cannot other states do the same? 
We need sheets, pillowcases, standard medicines, and 
all regular supplies. Just as the Birthday Gift for 
the building came by every woman doing her bit, so 
must it continue by every synodical helping to “carry 
on.” 








FINAL REPORT ON 1933 BIRTHDAY OFFERING 
for 
CHINA BIBLE INSTITUTES 

Congratulations to our splendid women for their gift to China Bible 
Institutes. The total received to date (May) is $36,171.24. The permanent 
value to be derived from this fund can never be adequately told, but will 
be recorded in the lives of our sisters in China. 

ROSA GIBBINS, Treasurer 








If My Circle Was a Success— Why? 


By MRS. ROBT. G. WYLIE 


F MY circle was a success, it was due to the de- 

velopment of three important factors: first, organi- 

zation; second, striving to reach the standard set 
by the Auxiliary; and third, the social hour. 

Organization deals more directly with the circle 
chairman than either of the other factors, in my esti- 
mation, and almost my first thought when I became 
a circle chairman was organization. It was during 
these first days that I came across a definition of or- 
ganization which I want to give to you, for it has 
meant so much to me during the year. I quote: “an 
arrangement of parts to perform functions necessary 
to life.’ To make this apply to me, I added three 
words—‘‘of my circle’—so Organization has meant 
to me—‘An arrangement of parts to perform functions 
necessary to life” of my circle. 

What are these parts? We know that for a watch 
to keep perfect time every part must be in its respective 
place and in proper working order, so I have likened 
the parts in my circle organization to the parts of a 
fine working watch. Take the mainspring first, in 
my circle I have called this efficiency. The balance 
staff in our circle “watch” is diplomacy or tact. The 
little pivots in the watch, seemingly so small and yet 
So necessary, are in the circle systematic procedure and 
avoidance of long-drawn-out detail. The precious 


jewels are, of course, the precious members. The hands 
as they move slowly and surely we would call time 
used profitably. To set the wonderful parts of the 
watch in motion we have a stem, and this in the circle 
is harmony; and last, but not least, somebody must 
wind this stem, so surely this must be the circle chair- 
man. With these parts set in motion and functioning 
properly, we have organization and the first step to- 
wards a successful circle. 

For the second factor, to the best of our ability my 
circle has striven through program preparation and 
presentation to reach the standard set by the Auxiliary. 
I was fortunate in having as my program leader, a 
woman who was really interested in program building 
and who realized the necessity of well-prepared pro- 
grams. This year this woman is to be General Chair- 
man of Programs. The parts were given out in ample 
time and the importance of telling the leaflets, instead 
of reading them, stressed. With only one or two ex- 
ceptions these instructions were followed. Also as many 
times as possible we had special music in keeping with 
the theme of our program. And, always our program 
proper was kept within thirty minutes. To sum up 
our programs, they have been brief, interesting, instruc- 
tive, and entertaining. 

Also under the second factor comes personal study. 
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United Bible study has been urged, as was the read- 
ing of the Mission Study Book, General Study Book, 
and our Church papers. Through personal study we 
have had our spiritual growth. 


Willingness to serve has been an outstanding feature 
in my circle during the whole year, for every member 
called for service responded willingly. My best illus- 
tration of this is three new circle chairmen and two 
general officers who have willingly undertaken their 
tasks for the new year. 


I have included social activities also under this 
second factor, and my first thought is White Cross 
work. This was completed with so much ease and 
was so much fun that I must pass on to you how we 
did it. A day was set aside, and two of our mem- 
bers, mother and daughter, opened their house for 
this work, from nine to three o’clock. Those attend- 
ing brought sandwiches, or a box of sweets, and the 
hostesses served a salad and iced tea. Two sewing 
machines were provided and some sewed while others 
cut, turned hems, and pressed. Almost before we 
knew it, our White Cross work was completed, and 
we had enjoyed a day of Christian fellowship. I 
would also like to mention our program at the Old 
Ladies’ Home, where, for a very small sum and the 
use of our talents, those dear old souls were brought 
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an extra ray of sunshine. An old-fashioned quilting 
party was numbered among our activities, and the quilt 
was donated to our Orphanage. 

And now this brings us to the third and last fac- 
tor—the social hour in our home meetings. Our re- 
freshments, with the exception of once or twice, have 
been simple but tasteful. The thing that I think we 
liked best about our social hour was the real fun we 
had in playing games and having contests. It was 
through this play hour that we learned to know each 
other. The ice was broken and a spirit of friendli- 
ness and warmth prevailed. As nearly as possible we 
had our games and contests preserve the continuity of 
our programs. For instance, when our program was 
on Japan, we played Japanese games, and when on 
Mexico, we played Mexican games. You see, our 
games were not only entertaining but instructive, as 
well. 

There has never been a home meeting without in- 
troductions during the social hour, and a welcome for 
new members and visitors. Our motto has been to 
radiate joy in service to Jesus, ourselves, and others. 

My personal answer to the question, “If my circle 
was a success—why?” is found in Ephesians 2:10: 

“For we are his workmanship, created in Christ Jesus 


unto good works, which God hath before ordained that 
we should walk in them.” 





What Business Women’s Circles Are Doing 


N ANSWER to a questionnaire sent out by the Com- 
| mittee on Woman’s Work to all subscribers to the 

Business Woman’s Circle literature, some very in- 
teresting replies have been received. We would like 
to share with all Business Women’s Circles some of 
the helpful suggestions mentioned, and take this op- 
portunity of doing so. 

One circle chairman wrote: 

“When I took the chairmanship of this circle, the 
attendance had dropped to four or five. I called upon 
each and every member to discover, if possible, the 
reason for non-attendance. I found that several of 
them had stayed away because they could not afford 
to contribute as much as some others. We immediately 
adopted the use of envelopes in which we placed our 
free-will offerings. We explained that any one who 
could not afford to contribute anything would be just 
as welcome as any large contributor and asked such 
a one to put a prayer-verse from the Psalms into the 
envelope. Special invitations were sent each month, 
sometimes announcing that there would be souvenirs 
for all and a special gift for the tenth woman to ar- 
rive. This has helped some; we have been having 
eight, nine, and once or twice ten members, and always 
a few visitors.” 

“Attendance is our greatest problem,” writes an- 
other. “To overcome this we have four ‘phoning cap- 
tains’ whose duty it is to telephone members before 
our meeting.” 





One enthusiastic business woman writes: “Since 1 
have been chairman of my circle, I have wanted to 
write and let you know how much I think the pro- 
grams you send us help. In fact, I don’t know what 
we would do without them. We have a Business 
Woman’s Circle consisting of sixteen regular members, 
and we all enjoy the meetings so much that we try 
not to miss a single one. Everyone is eager and will- 
ing to do her part. Some of our accomplishments which 
do not count on our church budget are worth while. 
For instance, for three years we sponsored a moun- 
tain girl through Training School, and this year we 
are sponsoring a little orphan at our Presbyterian 
Orphanage, and if you could see how readily our mem- 
bers respond to the call for clothes for her, it would 
do you good. Also, we played Santa to a minister’s 
widow and two babies. The girls of the circle seem 
to take much interest in charity work, and it is so ap- 
preciated. We always take charge of the Birthday 
party of the auxiliary, and we have a month to put 
flowers on the pulpit. Sometimes we have a supper 
meeting. About once a. year we have an outside 
speaker, but the rest of the year the girls do all of 
the speaking. We have a fine circle. There is one 
thing that I would Jove, and that is to attend the Busi- 
ness Woman’s Conference at Montreat. Up to the 
present, owing to finances, we have not been able to 
send a delegate, but I am hoping to go myself some 
time, and I know I will enjoy it. I hope I have not 
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written too much, but you know I am so interested 
and I want you to know how much the programs have 
helped me in my work as chairman this year. My 
term expires in March, and we will elect a new chair- 
man. I forgot about our cook-book which required a 
great deal of time. We asked our friends for their 
favorite ‘dish’ and we compiled our book, ‘Everybody’s 
Best.’ ” 

The following encouraging items came from the wide- 
awake circle of the First Presbyterian Church, Jack- 
sonville, Fla.: 

“Each group leader is responsible for the program 
of one meeting a year in our circle. She is supposed 
to use as many of her group members as she can. We 
realize that in sending out the material you have to 
provide for small circles as well as large ones, but 
we do hope you will continue the policy of so arrang- 
ing the material that a number of persons can be used 
in putting on the program. We like the program ma- 
terial because it provides a little touch of pageantry, 
and yet in such a simple manner that busy business 
women need not spend too much time in its preparation. 
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“We have selected our devotional leaders entirely 
from our own circle this year—a different one for each 
meeting. Some fifty different persons from our own 
circle have had some part in at least one meeting dur- 
ing the year. 

“Our most outstanding accomplishment was our class 
for business women which was held as a part of our 
Church’s School of Missions. Some eighteen or twenty 
of us met every Wednesday night for six weeks and 
our offering for Foreign Missions was $85.00. Dur- 
ing the week of Prayer for Home Missions we had 
a series of noon prayer services, with an average at- 
tendance of twenty-one. 

“Our circle has undertaken certain responsibilities 
for the auxiliary, and among our ‘services of love’ 
were the following: 

1. For one month to lead the women’s prayer circle 
which meets at the close of each Sunday morning serv- 
ice; 2. To visit the Parental Home near Jacksonville 
for one meeting and take small gifts to each of the 
little girls living there; 3. To act as hostess for one 
meeting of the auxiliary.” 





The Auxiliary Calendar for July 


MontreAt AUXILIARY TRAINING ScHOoL—July 
4-12, 

PRESBYTERIAL PRESIDENTS’ 
TREAT, July 4. 


CONFERENCE, Mon- 


AUXILIARY PROGRAM 


Topic: Christian Character—The Basic Need of the 
Nation 

This is a program presenting the work of the Com- 
mitee of Religious Education. In this issue of The 
Survey, in the Religious Education section, there are 
articles bearing on this subject. Special program helps 
can be secured, also, from the Committee on Woman’s 
Work, for ten cents. 


Let us not forget that the summer months offer op- 
portunities for the loveliest meetings of the year—in 
God’s beautiful out-of-doors. Put special emphasis 
upon having a GOOD PROGRAM. 


CIRCLE PROGRAM 
Topic: Day by Day in China 

Recent issues of The Survey contain many articles 
which show the day by day incidents in China in the 
life of the missionaries and of the natives, also. 

The Circle Program Yearbook literature prepared 
by the Committee on Woman’s Work (price 10c), con- 
tains many items of interest together with some very 
helpful suggestions for putting on the program. 





of August: 


God’s approval. 


for the Master. 





Let us include these petitions in our intercessory prayers during the month 


That all Christians may engage in vacation periods that will bear 


That the summer conferences in session and the Synodical Auxil- 
iary Training Schools to be held during this month may all 
be seasons of spiritual uplift and preparation for better service 


That wise and profitable plans may be made by each auxiliary for 
the Loyalty meeting in September. 
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LANTERN LIGHTS FROM LOUISIANA 
By Mrs. THos, SHaw, Synodical President 
PLAN A SCRAPBOOK of the year’s most outstand- 
ing events, to be exhibited at the close of the Church 
year. Include in it pictures of the officers, group gath- 
erings, the birthday cake for our Auxiliary birthday 
party, and other special events. Each circle might make 
one, not allowing it to be seen until the end of the 
year, then placing all on exhibit at the literature table 
in March. Souvenirs of special social gatherings might 
be included with the snapshots. The scrapbook should 
not be a part of the Historian’s task, as it will deal 
mostly with the social life of the auxiliary and will 
be merely a “Memory” book of the good times of the 
year. Be sure that your uninterested women see the 
book, for the good times depicted there may cause 
themi to come to the circle meeting and be drawn into 
the real work of the auxiliary. 
* * * 


TO STIMULATE INTEREST IN WHITE CROSS 
work in the large auxiliary, obtain a glass showcase 
such as those used by merchants for a candy counter. 
Place inside tiny beds with a doll dressed as a nurse 
standing beside each bed. Assign to each circle a 
bed upon which to place White Cross work done by 
members. Each “nurse” stands until her circle com- 
pletes the quota assigned it, and then she is seated. 
Each circle attempts to “rest” its “nurse” as soon as 
possible and the progress made by other circles is 
closely watched. The exhibit need not be in a con- 
spicuous place, but can be placed in the side of the 
room where the regular auxiliary meeting is held. 
Each “nurse” might be named for one of our nurses 
on the foreign field. 

All auxiliaries can do White Cross work if they use 
this little plan: Ask each woman io give a dime 
with which material can be bought 4nd all meet one 
afternoon to sew. One auxiliary hemmed over a dozen 
surgical towels in one afternoon and enjoyed the social 
hour together. Later they met once a month to piece 
quilts for the orphanage. 

* * * 

A “STANDARD” FOR EACH MEMBER. At the 
beginning of the Church year one auxiliary president 
prepares individual “Standards” and gives one to each 
of the members in the auxiliary. These have been 
made to look as much like the large “Standard” on 
exhibit at the church as possible. Bach woman is 
urged to measure herself at least once a month and 
see how many of the items she has attained. For ex- 
ample, if she is a member of the class studying the 
Bible, she has attained number one on her “Standard”; 
if she is a member of a prayer group and a personal 
worker’s group, she has attained two and three, and 
so forth, for the first fourteen items. Considering the 
circle into which each one has been drawn as the 
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Mail suggestions to 


The Auxiliary lantern, 


Henry Grady Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


circle where God has meant one to serve, and serving 
in it to the best of one’s ability might be the require- 
ment for attaining number fifteen, although each 
auxiliary can decide that for itself. The President re- 
minds the women to check up on themselves each 
month. * * * 


DEVELOPMENT OF SPIRITUAL LIFE. “Our special 
Day of Prayer each month is such a joy to our auxiliary 
that I am glad to pass it on to others,” writes one 
Secretary. “The first Tuesday of each month is our 
Day of Prayer. We meet at the Church for half an 
hour of prayer. There is a ten-minutes’ devotional 
on prayer and its joys; then there is a short season of 
silent prayer for those who will not pray audibly. Of 
course, we always have a long list of special petitions, 
and we never fail to give thanks as a group, when some 
prayer is answered.” 

* bd * 

OTHER SUGGESTIONS FOR DEVELOPING THE 
SPIRITUAL LIFE: “When one is timid about pray- 
ing give her a short sentence prayer to read at auxiliary 
or circle meetings,” suggests one secretary. “Have 
prayer partners. I find them such a joy. Each auxili- 
ary could adopt a home and a foreign missionary for 
whom to pray. Try to get pictures of them to place 
in your auxiliary room.” 

One Secretary of Spiritual Life obtained from the 
teacher of the Beginner’s Department in the Sunday 
school a list of auxiliary members with small children. 
To those mothers of small children who did not have 
a family altar, she gave Miss Shield’s little book, “First 
Steps in Family Worship.” Family altars were in- 
creased this way, and in every case the mothers were 
delighted and grateful for suggestions for a family 
worship that would include the children. The Sunday- 
school teacher reported decided outcomes in the chil- 
dren’s attitudes as a result of these family altars. 

During the Week of Prayer for both Foreign and 
Home Missions, one auxiliary secretary for Develop- 
ment of Spiritual Life, with the President, the Mission 
Secretary and others who cared to come, rang the 
church bell each evening at six o’clock, as a call to 
prayer for missions. Every man, woman, and child, 
was asked to stop for a moment of prayer. It was a 
most impressive way to bring the Week of Prayer be- 
fore the people. * i ‘ 


AS A RESULT OF THE NEGRO WOMAN’S CON- 
FERENCES AND BIBLE SCHOOLS last summer there 
has come plea after plea from Negro women for more 
Bible study. As one Negro woman put it: “Our chil- 
dren learns about Jesus at youalls Bible School, and 
we don’t know nothin’, We don’t want to be left be- 
hind. Let us come, too.” So this year in one such 
Bible School there will be an adult class. At the con- 
ference which will be held the Friday before the Bible 
School, the women will be especially invited to attend 
the Bible School. Our own white women in our own 
Training Schools are no more eager for knowledge than 
these Negro women are at their conferences and Bible 
Schools. These, our colored sisters in Christ, have 
homes to make and children to train just as we have. 
Freely we have received, let us freely give. 
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REV. JOHN L. FAIRLY, Editor 


Publishing House, 6-8 North Sixth Street, Richmond, Va. 
Branch Department at Texarkana, Ark.-Tex. 
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Why Religious Education Anyhow? 


By ANNA BRANCH BINFORD 


N 1780 an Englishman, Robert Raikes, called to- 
gether a group of street children into his own home 
on Sunday afternoons and employed people to teach 

them reading, writing, good manners, and other im- 
portant subjects. Does the Church need to do that 
now? Would our Church approve of that use of 
Sunday now that the city, state, and national govern- 
ment of the United States, through taxes and com- 
pulsory educational laws, secures the best instruction 
of that kind to each child? 

In these days of fine public schools, with the latest 
equipment for study, recreation, and manual arts, all 
under trained supervision—in these days when physiol- 
ogy and ethics and sociology and civics and character- 
building activities form an integral part of public 
school curriculum—why lay so much stress on the 
educational program of churches? Has the Church 
any unique task that calls for such a program of edu- 
cation? Is there any essential thing which the pub- 
lic schools cannot do that the Church must do? 

We believe there is certainly one thing which is 
the unique task of Religious Education. 


THE CHuRCH’s EpucaTIONAL TASK 

What is it? 

How can it be done? 

Undoubtedly the primary objective of all Religious 
Education is to lead people, young and old, to so know 
and love and obey God—Father, Saviour, Comforter— 
that they will grow in likeness to him through love 
and service to mankind. 

Does secular education ever claim such an objective, 
whose basis lies in its motivating love to’ God and 
man? 

Secular educational programs are naturally based 
on the human need and urge for knowledge, general 
and specific, which knowledge must be of the kind 
that can be worked out in the lives of the learners. 

Church educational programs are naturally based 
primarily on the human need and urge for love of 
God and man, which motivating power alone can lead 
to the fullest and highest individual living. 

In building a true program of Religious “Education, 
churches must keep constantly in mind this objective. 

When a church in its educational program plans 
to have its youth learn hymns and Bible quotations 


and Bible truths—when it plans to help them in the 
selection and offering of prayers, in the singing of 
hymns, in the reading of the Bible, in the telling of 
stories, in the learning of all those elements which 
naturally make for Worship, private and public—our 
church’s aim is not knowledge for knowledge’s sake. 
The Church’s primary aim in this part of its program 
for Religious Education is to guide youth to find 
through such knowledge the motivating love and life- 
giving power of God—Father, Saviour, Comforter. 


When a church builds into its educational program 
certain definite Instruction through study classes, dis- 
cussion groups, sermons, and other inspirational and 
teaching services, its primary objective must never be 
knowledge for knowledge’s sake. The primary objec- 
tive of the instruction section of any Religious Educa- 
tion program is the gaining of such living, breathing, 
compelling knowledge as will awake youth to lay hold 

Father, Saviour, Com- 
forter. 

In planning its Recreation program and equipment 
and leadership, the church keeps in mind the same 
primary objective. An overnight camp for boys, a 
play meeting for girls, a supper meeting for parents— 
all of these are but lines of approach to the under- 
lying objective of all church work. That objective is 
to bring to these groups a fuller realization that only 
through the knowledge and love of God—Father, 
Saviour, Comforter—can full and rounded life be 
reached and sustained. 


In building the Service projects and activities of its 
Religious Educational program, the church must keep 
more constantly than ever in mind its primary objec- 
tive. In this day when such reasons as hope of promi- 
nence, business popularity and social advancement so 
frequently and appallingly motivate what is errone- 
ously known as service for others, makers of Religious 
Educational programs need to build most wisely and 
well their service projects for youth and age. 


A certain columnist under the title of the popular 
song, “Smoke in Your Eyes,” has this to say— 
“Most regrettable of all, smoke enters into 
men’s souls. Self-interest beclouds the inner 
vision. This present world situation is the re- 
sult of spiritual sag. In the damp, dark depths 
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of moral depression, dishonesty and its ilk sprang 
up like mushrooms overnight. 

“Men lost their sense of direction, their knowl- 
edge of right and wrong. They did not so much 
intend to sin. They did not deliberately plan this 
devilish debacle. Smoke got in their souls. That 
was all, but it was enough. 

“The remedy is clear. There must be found 
an atmosphere of higher visability where right is 
unmistakable and where truth is crystal clear. 
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“This rare atmosphere is found in spirtual 
heights where men meet God. Arise, let us be 
going !”* 

This is the unique task of the educational program 
of the Church—to help youth and age to find “the 
spiritual heights where men meet God. Arise, let us 
be going!” 





*By Dr. Don Delano Tullis, quoted in the Richmond 
Times-Dispatch. Used by permission. 





Christian Character and the Moral Crisis 


In Ame rica 
By DR. P. H. GWYNN, Jr. 


(Note: This article was prepared as program material for the July meeting of the Men-of-the-Church. Be- 
lieving that it would be helpful as source material for the Auxiliary program for July and of general interest, 


permission was secured to use it.) 


THE PRESENT NEED OF CHRISTIAN CHARACTER IN OUR 
NATIONAL LIFE 


Western civilization is sick. Some there are, keen 
students of human affairs, who are inclined to think 
that the disease from which it suffers may prove fatal. 
Reinhold Niebuhr, for example, boldly declares that we 
are approaching the end of an era. Dr. Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler warns that unless we are able to curb the 
passions of men, the rising tide of war propaganda will 
sweep us into another period of wholesale human mur- 
der. One shudders to think of the possible consequences. 
A few years ago a man named Spengler wrote a book 
entitled “The Decline of the West.” It appeared dur- 
ing the time of our bogus prosperity. Men and women 
laughed its predictions to scorn. Today they are read- 
ing the book and wondering. 

The writer of this paper lays claim to no prophetic 
gifts. But it is certain that we are living in an age 
when men have lost faith—in God, in themselves, and 
in one another. Social problems have multiplied faster 
than the resources for their solution. The American 
people have been betrayed over and over again by those 
they trusted in both public and private positions. Moral 
foundations have been undermined. Respect for the 
ancient virtues is in many quarters looked upon as a 
sign of senility. A theory of relativity in matters of 
right and wrong is being deliberately taught to thou- 
sands of our young people in school and college. 

The fruits of such tendencies are easily recognized 
in our crime waves, in the filth of modern literature 
and the movies, in the piratical practices of business 
and industry, in the faithlessness of public servants, in 
promiscuous relations between the sexes, and in whole- 
sale repudiation of sacred obligations. These are but 
the symptoms of a malignant corruption spreading its 
poison into every artery of the body politic to produce 
ultimately moral and spiritual anemia. The symptoms 
are alarming, but our concern is chiefly with the sources 
of the malady. What produces the ethical confusion 
which characterizes our national life? 

1. First of all, our whole program of education in 
America has been out of balance. We have been pri- 
marily concerned with ways and means rather than 
with goals and objectives. We have put the emphasis 
on method to the neglect of philosophy. ‘We don’t 
know where we are going, but we are on our way,” 


serves as an accurate description of much of our edu- 
cational activity. The soft pedagogy which prevails 
does not produce disciplined minds. 

The rapid advance of scientific discovery has led to 
absorption in the physical sciences without correspond- 
ing cultivation of the spiritual powers. Students have 
been taught to put their entire faith in the scientific 
method as a cure-all for the ills of society. The assump- 
tion that all of life’s problems can be solved by a 
survey containing a mass of statistical measurements 
is one of the naive ideas resulting from such a belief. 
Ethical control and aesthetic appreciation have been 
sacrificed to what is described as “scientific objectiv- 
ity.” The latter is desirable, but to make it the sole 
aim of education is to throw learning out of propor- 
tion. 

The steady secularization of public education is per- 
haps the most potent factor in producing a distorted 
sense of values in the minds of our young people. While 
we have been introducing one subject after another of 
a secular nature, we have been steadily eliminating or 
restricting instruction of a moral and religious nature. 
Our children naturally tend to put the emphasis on 
the things which are given prominence in their experi- 
ence. Fifty years ago ethical and religious truths were 
a vital part of the public school curriculum. Since that 
time bigotry and sectarianism have gotten in their 
deadly work. Cultivation of the spiritual nature has 
been shunted off into a corner. The inference drawn 
by our youth is that the courses worth while are those 
of a materialistic nature, which have immediate and 
tangible value. Consciously or unconsciously our boys 
and girls have imbibed the notion that making a living 
is more important than living a life. The ideal exist- 
ence is conceived in terms of material comfort rather 
than in terms of personal honor and integrity. 

2. Our mass education fails to produce leadership 
adequate for a time of social crisis. The attempt to 
teach everybody the same things leads to a type of 
standardization which penalizes initiative and original- 
ity. A teacher striving to care for the needs of forty- 
five children must inevitably gear her program of in- 
struction to the average mind. She has little time for 
the individual guidance which develops character. The 
usual product of our public schools is a docile sort of 
personality, which conforms readily to the prevailing 
style or custom, but which lacks the backbone to stand 
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against the current of popular opinion. Our highly 
artificial methods of academic instruction contribute 
little to the power of analyzing an ethical problem and 
arriving at independent convictions. In the old days, 
home and school worked together for the achievement 
of this end. With the decline in the educational func- 
tions of the home, the major responsibility has been 
shifted to the school under circumstances which make 
the successful accomplishment of its task almost im- 
possible. 

3. Perhaps the most potent influence helping to create 
the present atmosphere of moral indifference and con- 
fusion is the progressive mechanization of every de- 
partment of American life. 

(a) Mechanical invention has made life easier for 
millions. It has also made it softer. Whether we shall 
be able to find satisfactory substitutes for the disciplines 
which accompany a first-hand conquest of nature re- 
mains a question. History reveals that increase of 
ease and luxury has frequently paralleled moral decline. 

(b) The machine contributes to a peculiar type of 
restlessness and discontent which is characteristic of 
American people. It is largely responsible for the 
sedentary type of life most of us live, which produces 
nerve fatigue without adequate bodily exercise. There 
results a craving for excitement which necessitates a 
sharper moral control than is required under conditions 
of outdoor existence. 

(c) Commercialized amusements with their attendant 
evils are the product of the machine age. 

(d@) The machine age has inoculated man with a 
mechanistic interpretation of his own nature. Some 
one has described him as a sick fly taking a dizzy ride 
on a gigantic flywheel. Such a philosophy of life robs 
man of dignity as a human being. It generates a spirit 
of futility and despair, which issues in the devastating 
cynicism characteristic of many representatives of the 
younger generation. Moral paralysis is the fruit of 
this attitude. 

(e) Mass production nourishes the spirit of greed. 
Its natural offspring is cut-throat competition, which 
depends upon the unethical practices of high-pressure 
salesmanship and the manufacture of shoddy goods so 
that they will have to be quickly replaced. For some 
it means easy money with the inevitable stimulation 
of speculation and the race to “keep up with the 
Joneses.” 

(f) Perhaps the most damaging development of the 
machine age is the highly impersonal business organi- 
zation behind the screen of which greedy men can hide 
while they exploit their fellowmen. Samuel Insull’s 
manipulations through holding companies, which kited 
assets and obligations back and forth, afford a striking 
example of the system. The banking catastrophe in 
Detroit last year reveals how easy it is to fool and 
fleece the public by the skillful window dressing possible 
under corporate management. 

(g) The machine is chiefly responsible for the trans- 
fer of industry from the home to the factory. The 
growth of the factory system is the major reason for 
the congestion of population in the great urban centers. 
There neighborhood interests and sources of informa- 
tion disappear, making it relatively easy for designing 
politicians to control and corrupt the civic life of the 
nation. 

(h) Mechanical invention and the practice of the 
large corporations in moving their men from place to 
place on short notice have made the American popula- 
tion extremely mobile. This constant shifting of thou- 
sands of our middle class families loosens their loyalty 
to the community organizations which make for stabil- 
ity and character. 

(i) The machine and the organizations which have 
been created to operate it have deprived our children 
and a majority of our adults of opportunities for the 
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exercise of genuine responsibility. Only a few years 
ago every child had household duties to perform which 
developed such qualities as faithfulness, resourcefulness, 
and judgment. Today mechanical appliances perform 
most of the chores formerly assigned to the boys and 
girls. The vast majority of the employees of a gigantic 
corporation are mere order takers with little oppor- 
tunity for making decisions that matter. The field for 
individual initiative rapidly narrows as the independent 
business man is swallowed up by the expanding corpo- 
ration. 

What has been said does not constitute an indictment 
of the machine as such. The machine is a tool of 
man’s invention, which, like money, has no moral sig- 
nificence apart from its use. But the ready acceptance 
of the machine has produced new social customs, new 
habits of living, new folkways. Its advance has been 
much more rapid than the development of moral con- 
trols which should master and direct it. The chief 
task before civilization today is an ethical interpre- 
tation of the problems raised by the machine. This 
demands that moral sensibilities and powers of analysis 
be more highly developed than they usually are now. 

4. One other factor in the breakdown of national 
character should be mentioned. It is the failure of our 
churches to transmit successfully our great religious 
heritage. Our young people are either woefully ignor- 
ant of the Christian code of ethics or are sadly skeptical 
of its value. The first condition results from our occa- 
sional and incompetent program of religious education, 
due to long neglect by the Church of this part of its 
work. The second is the natural reaction to the con- 
duct of professing Christians who give the lie to every 
moral principle taught by the Master. 


Wuat Is CHRISTIAN CHARACTER? 


Jesus summarizes his teachings in two great com- 
mandments which give us the key to Christian atti- 
tudes and conduct. 

1. The first is to love God supremely. 
proclaims the primacy of spiritual values. “Seek ye 
first the kingdom of God.” Material blessings occupy 
a place of secondary importance and are dependent upon 
substantial spiritual foundations. Man’s true happiness 
is not found in houses and lands, silver and gold, stocks 
and bonds, armies and navies; but in a knowledge of a 
Supreme Being and in joyous companionship with him. 

The glory of man has been greatly magnified in re- 
cent years. Truly his mind must be credited with 
marvelous achievements. Made in the image of God, 
he has been thinking God’s thoughts after him. But 
when man forgets God and begins to worship his own 
powers, his world tumbles. Man’s knowledge is so 
fragmentary, his standards of conduct so faulty, that 
to rely entirely upon them is to invite disaster and 
disillusionment. Success in temporal things is wholly 
conditioned by progress in the things of the spirit. 

In this first commandment Jesus also enjoins the 
attitude of reverence as the initial and most important 
step in achieving moral character. In the hour of her 
calamity, America needs to learn above everything else 
the lesson of reverence. The tendency to make all 
things common destroys the sacredness and privacy of 
life. A due regard for the mystery of the universe 
gives perspective and balance. It breeds respect for 
oneself and for one’s fellowman. 

The first commandment also reveals the fact that 
Christian morality is rooted in Christian faith. It as- 
sures us that there is a righteous order in the uni- 
verse. It implies the promise of divine assistance in 
the struggle for personal purity. It gives that struggle 
worth and significance. This makes all the difference 
in the world. No moral code has been able to live with- 
out religious sanctions. 

2. The second great commandment, says Jesus, is 
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this: “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” A 
man of Christian character is a man of good will. A 
tendency to think of Christian love as a sort of maudlin 
sympathy has robbed the term of much of its vigorous 
content. Christian love is not a sentimental vaporing, 
but a robust, constructive, disciplinary spirit. As in- 
terpreted and demonstrated by Jesus and Paul, it is 
a powerful motive, which enables one to overcome hatred 
and fear. It is an indomitable force which gives one 
courage to endure and to suffer without bitterness for 
righteousness’ sake. 

(a) Where there is love as Jesus displayed it, there 
is understanding—the ability to put oneself in the 
place of another. Suspicion and distrust cannot live 
in the atmosphere it creates. In it there is no ele- 
ment of self-seeking. Hence it disarms and humbles 
the most cynical soul. Jesus, while suffering the in- 
tense agony of the Cross, thought first of others. The 
provision he made for the future care of his mother is 
a supreme example of the tender thoughtfulness which 
controlled his every action. This capacity for under- 
standing issues is an inexhaustible patience which gen- 
erates and sustains an undying faith in the possibility 
of redemption for every human being. Read the record 
of Jesus’ behavior before his accusers. The ultimate 
manifestation of Christian love in terms of human un- 
derstanding is revealed in the act of forgiveness. In 
the immortal parable of the prodigal son we see the 
very heart of the Father laid bare. “Father, forgive 
them, for they know not what they do,” said the Master 
as he drew near to the end of his suffering. Could men 
be animated by the spirit of Christian love, the menace 
of war would disappear. 

(b) A second quality of Christian love is respect for 
human personality. Simply stated, this means that one 
will wish for his neighbor, whatever his race, color, or 
position in life, the same rich blessings he desires for 
himself. He will go further and strive to secure for 
his neighbor the privileges he himself enjoys. One 
hardly dares to ask if we are willing to apply this prin- 
ciple to the education of the black man’s children who 
live and labor in our midst. One who respects his fel- 
lowman as Jesus did resents oppression and persecution 
of his neighbor in whatever form it may take. It is the 
duty of a Christian to oppose social injustice wherever 
he finds it. Read again the record of the Old Testament 
prophets, forerunners in both word and deed of the 
Christ. The incident of Naboth’s vineyard is an effec- 
tive answer to those who loudly proclaim that ministers 
should not meddle in politics. 

(c) Finally, Christian love implies sacrificial devo- 
tion—willingness to bear the cross for the sake of truth. 
True Christians bid fair to be pretty lonesome in this 
modern world during the next few years. Those who 
are ready to suffer for conscience’s sake may find the 
going rather rough. “He that seeketh his life shall lose 
it, but he that loseth his life for my sake shall find 
it.” The cross inevitably finds a place in our lives, if 
we are driven by the passion for men that Jesus had. 
Christlike men and women suffer for those about them. 
They are touched by the tragedy and the woe of the 
world. Review the story of St. Francis of Assisi, if you 
would learn once more the meaning of Christian love. 

3. A love such as we have been describing can thrive 
only in a soil of thoroughgoing personal honesty. Re- 
peatedly Jesus emphasizes the necessity for unselfish 
goodness which is motivated, not by arbitrary force 
from without, but by free choice from within. He 
tells his disciples that the spirit must be cleansed and 
disciplined before it can bring forth fruits meet for 
repentance. “A good tree bringeth forth good fruit and 
an evil tree bringeth forth evil fruit.” Christian love is 
impossible without spiritual integrity. Any pretense to 
its possession without this foundation is a hollow mock- 
ery. “Except your righteousness exceed the righteous- 
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ness of the Scribes and Pharisees, ye shall in no wise 
enter the Kingdom of Heaven.” The Master’s most 
scathing denunciation was pronounced upon those whose 
lives were honeycombed with hypocrisy. There is a 
Christian discipline. It is founded upon the principles 
enunciated in the Sermon on the Mount. The most 
striking illustration of how it can be used to grow char- 
acter is found in Jesus’ dealings with Peter. Sit down 
and discover for yourself the methods employed by 
Jesus to develop this impulsive, vacillating personality 
into the founder of his church. Nothing is more sorely 
needed today than the application of Christian honesty 
to our thinking and doing. Intellectual integrity, busi- 
ness honesty, political trustworthiness, diplomatic fair- 
ness—these are supreme needs of the hour. 

4, Christian character is undergirded by a genuine 
faith in the power of truth to liberate the human spirit. 
“Ye shall know the truth and the truth shall make you 
free.” Truth works quietly through enlightenment, per- 
suasion, and example, not through physical force. There 
is not a trace of compulsion in the religion of Jesus. 
The history of the early church shows us the power of 
Christian character armed with nothing but the sword 
of truth. It employed no army. It had no social pres- 
tige. It enjoyed no political power. It could boast of 
no cultural position. Yet the little band of despised 
and ridiculed “Jesus worshippers,” opposed on every 
side by the force of a mighty empire, turned the world 
upside down because they were willing to stake their 
lives on the ultimate triumph of right. 

We westerners are inclined to put our trust in machin- 
ery; organization, numbers, physical equipment and 
financial support. Perhaps it would refresh our spirits 
to take a look at the Apostle Paul. To the outward 
eye he was doubtless a rather pathetic figure as he 
stepped from the deck of the ship-wrecked vessel which 
brought him in chains to the city of Rome. Stripped of 
this world’s goods and a prisoner of the state, he took 
his weary way to the dungeon which was to be his home 
until his death. Who was this lonely, penniless Jew 
that he should oppose the imperial will of mighty 
Rome? But Paul had with him the Word of God, and 
we hear him saying that while he remained bound the 
gospel of Jesus was not bound. And in due time that 
gospel was destined to shake the Roman empire to its 
very foundations—indeed, to triumph by the power of 
the truth it contained over every weapon of physical 
force employed against it. 


How Is CrirRistrlAN CHARACTER ACHIEVED? 


Character building is the most difficult task human 
beings undertake. We are as yet deplorably ignorant 
of the way in which human personality develops. The 
chances of failure are frequently multiplied by environ- 
mental circumstances over which one has no control. 
To guide another into the Christian way of living re- 
quires all the wisdom and consecration one can com- 
mand. A few things are clear, however. The first is 
that the most effective instrumentality in the growth of 
Christlike persons is association with sincere and in- 
telligent Christians. The gospel of Jesus is more surely 
and beautifully transmitted through the example of 
Christian lives than in any other way. At this very 
spot we find the weak joint in the armor of the church 
in the twentieth century. Thousands of professing 
Christians, either because of ignorance, or hypocrisy, 
or sheer lack of faith in the practicality of the Master’s 
message betray his cause by the lives they live. Young 
people, as they watch them, grow cynical or indifferent 
to the appeal for Christian character. 

A second truth to remember is that a personality 
animated by the spirit of Jesus can be produced only 
in the crucible of practical, every-day living. It cannot 
be grown in a vacuum or a hothouse. It cannot be 
created overnight by a sudden emotional upheaval, or 
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translated by magic from the mere reading of a book. 
The principles of Jesus must have time to work them- 
selves out in action, which over and over again involves 
free choice. The early church understood this perfectly. 
It wisely provided a long period of probation for those 
who sought membership in its ranks. The church of 
the present day might profit by a study of its method. 
At this point we find the chief weakness of our pro- 
grams of religious education, which during past years 
devoted most of their time to an academic discussion 
of moral issues, and did not make sufficient provision 
for the application of moral principles to life situations. 

What we have been saying is that Christian charac- 
ter is as much caught as taught and that it develops 
through the disciplines of life experience. For the test- 
ing which comes with the latter there can be no sub- 
stitute. There are, however, certain organized agencies 
whose peculiar responsibility it is to transmit the heri- 
tage of Christian morality. Let us glance for a moment 
at the work of these institutions. 

1. The Christian Home. Christianity is essentially a 
religion of family life. Jesus describes it in terms of 
the rich companionship which human beings are privi- 
leged to develop in the atmosphere of a good home. 
He points to the family as the ideal social institution. 
The very nature of the Christian family offers an ex- 
cellent opportunity for informal moral instruction. The 
example of a sincerely righteous person is tremendously 
powerful in the close intimacy of the family group. 
From his father and mother, through the simple proc- 
esses of association and imitation, the writer learned 
the first principles of Christian ethics and their appli- 
cation. As he watched them meet the crises of life with 
Christlike fortitude; as he observed their steadfast faith 
in God in the presence of disappointment and the diser- 
tion of friends; as he sat with them around the family 
altar; and as he walked and talked with them by the 
way; he learned to know and love the Master, because 
he saw him at work in human lives. There are cer- 
tain functions pertaining to the inculcation of moral 
and religious truth, which, in Western society, must be 
fulfilled by the family, and for which the Church can 
offer no satisfactory substitute. 

The home inevitably becomes responsible for’ the 
initial steps in the formation of character. A child’s 
first impressions, which have more to do with his future 
behavior than anything else, come to him in the home. 
Studies in childhood are constantly magnifying the im- 
portance of early home life in the production of social 
attitudes and emotional reactions. In fact, some psycho- 
logists go so far as to say that the major traits of 
character are determined during the pre-school years. 
Certain it is that the period from one to six is vastly 
more important than any other span of years in the 
child’s life. During that time the church and the school 
have little direct contact with the growing personality. 
If the young child is to know about God, if he is to 
learn the distinction between right and wrong, the 
home must become the first school of religion and 
morals, 

The truth of the matter is that Christian parents 
must first of all decide whether they think their religion 
and ethical code are worth preserving. If they do, 
they must be willing to make the sacrifices which are 
necessary in order to teach them to their children. 
They should seek every opportunity to prepare them- 
selves for the task. And they should determine that 
the cares of this world are not to be allowed to crowd 
out the times and the seasons set apart for the achieve- 
ment of this sacred purpose. If the conduct of father 
and mother squares with their precepts, if they are gen- 
erating an atmosphere of reverence by the faithful ob- 
servance of family worship, if they are striving to an- 
swer with patience, and as truthfully as they know 
how, the child’s wondering questions about origin, duty, 
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and destiny, they are already making a fine start in the 
matter of religious and moral instruction. 

2. The Church School. The program of religious edu- 
cation in most of our Protestant churches is so poorly 
organized and executed that the school of the church, 
at its best, can do little more than supplement the work 
of the home in building Christian character. That is 
one reason why many are convinced that if the church 
does not move quickly to save family life in America, 
it may not be in a position to save itself. The church 
needs a new vision of its educational responsibility. 
Many sincere-souls are distressed because man’s dire 
calamity in recent years has produced so little evidence 
of revival in religious interest. They forget their 
church history. Every great spiritual revival in the 
Christian church has been preceded or accompanied 
by an educational awakening. 

The time has come when the Protestant Church, and 
particularly the Southern Presbyterian Church, should 
take its task of Christian nurture seriously. Excellent 
leadership is provided for the church at large in the 
central department of religious education, despite the 
fact that those who man it labor under the discouraging 
handicap of meagre financial support. But all too fre- 
quently the individual church is satisfied with a guid- 
ance which lacks both vision and preparation for the 
important work it is expected to direct. Anyone who 
doubts this has only to attend the various conferences 
at Montreat. The one on leadership training, which 
should be most largely attended, draws the smallest 
number, The churches, if they were fully alive to the 
alarming decline in spiritual instruction, would make 
every possible sacrifice to send their best talent to this 
conference. 

The program of moral and religious education offered 
by the average church is exactly what might be ex- 
pected from such an attitude. It is fair to say that 
it is partial, haphazard, and in most cases entirely 
mechanical. Children and young people tire of its 
monotony and lack of application to the pressing prob- 
lems of life. If anyone doubts this statement, the 
writer can submit hundreds of testimonials which have 
come to him unsolicited. He makes bold to submit the 
following suggestions as a mere beginning of a new 
approach. 

(a) First let the church seek a leadership which is 
not only consecrated, but intelligent. And by all means 
let the church give adequate recognition to that leader- 
ship, because it holds the key to the future growth of 
the church. 

(b) Extend the program of religious and moral in- 
struction beyond the brief Sunday period. Codéperate 
with and furnish trained leadership for the Boy Scouts, 
the Girl Scouts and other organizations that know how 
to get under the skins of boys and girls. Provide 
wholesome recreational activities under the supervision 
of the church school. 

(c) Revamp the curriculum and procedure of the 
church school so as to interpret the message of Jesus 
in terms of present issues. The offering of courses 
which will prepare for Christian marriage and family 
life is a case in point. 

(d) Allow the young people more active participation 
in the work of the church and in the control of its 
affairs. This may mean a wrench for some of us who 
have been settled for years in our official positions. 
But it may also mean a new lease on life for the church. 

(e) Study and apply the teaching techniques of Jesus. 
He was the Master Teacher. His methods are just as 
sound today as they were when he used them, and 
they embody all that modern psychology has taught 
us about the way learning takes place. But most of 
us have never taken the trouble to actually discover 
how he guided men and women in spiritual growth. 
Those who find fault with religious education because 
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they think of it as being mere froth without spiritual 
content can hardly object to following in the footsteps 
of the Master. 

3. Week-day Religious Education. After all, the 
church school can demand the time of its children and 
young people for only limited periods. It needs to 
secure the codperation of the day school in the giving 
of moral training based on Christian principles. Some 
have the mistaken notion that this is impossible with- 
out violation of our sacred constitutional dogma, the 
separation of church and state. But the truth is that 
instruction in Christian morality has been eliminated 
from the curriculum of our public schools because of 
selfish sectarianism. The churches have only them- 
selves to blame for this deplorable state of affairs. 
Many communities are waking up to this fact, and 
are seeking ways and means to remedy the situation. 
Several proposals have been made for giving week-day 
religious education. Among the most successful plans 
in operation are those employed in Chattanooga, Tenn., 
and Dayton, Ohio. Read the books of Dr. W. A. Squires, 
member of the Board of Christian Education of the 
Northern Presbyterian Church, on this subject. 
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4. Fhe Christian Preparatory School and College. At 
the top of the church’s educational ladder stand the 
Christian secondary school and college. This topic 
merits a paper in itself. Suffice it to say that these 
institutions, upon which the church must ultimately de- 
pend for trained leadership to direct its affairs, have 
been shamefully treated. They have usually had to 
depend upon the generosity of private individuals for 
their financial support. Faced with the collapse of 
public education today, thousands of Christian parents 
long for Christian secondary schools near home to 
which they could send their children without undue 
burden on their pocketbooks. Certainly the church 
should hasten to strengthen its colleges—make them 
financially independent, secure for their faculties the 
finest talent available, make the tenure of satisfactory 
teachers secure, and encourage them to bring the whole 
realm of knowledge under tribute to the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ. For out of these colleges must come the 
men and women who will be the builders of Christian 
character in the future. 


I Believe that Christ Can Change Men 


By J. J. MURRAY, D. D. 


(Nore: This article was prepared as program material for the young people’s program for September and 
will appear in the September issue of The Program Builder. Believing that it will be helpful as source material 


for the July programs of the Woman’s Auxiliary and 


ANY years ago the people of France laughed 
M when the Scientist Cuvier explored piles of an- 

cient bones that had been dug up, until he put 
them together and showed to the world the wonders of 
prehistoric life. So the Pharisees laughed in scorn as 
Christ loved and drew to him the sinners and the 
outcasts, but men looked on in wonder as those who 
had gone into the depths came forth to a spiritual ex- 
perience that the Pharisees had never known. 

There are two things that can change men. Sin can 
change them, and Christ can change them. Sin can 
ruin them and apparently destroy all human capabil- 
ities. And Christ can redeem them and show forth in 
those ruined lives new glories. Sin is a great leveler. 
One of our ministers was once visiting in a jail. In 
one cell he talked to three small Negro boys, who had 
had no chance in life and who were now waiting to 
be sent away to a reformatory. In another cell at the 
same time was a Phi Beta Kappa student from a great 
university who had been taken up drunk on the street 
the night before. And Christ is a great leveler. Be- 
fore the Cross all ‘men stand together in a great need; 
and before the throne of God all who have trusted 
in him will stand together in a great joy. 


MEN NEED CHANGING 


Something has put a fatal twist in us. All of us 
have been infected by the tragic poisoning of sin. It 
is not religious teachers alone who recognize this. All 
the great thinkers of the world have seen it—the Greek 
dramatists, great writers of the past, Dante in The 
Divine Comedy, Shakespeare in his plays, the deepest 
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poetry of all lands and ages, modern novelists in Russia 
and Britain and America, Huxley and the scientists— 
all who have probed the spirit of man have known it. 
Our modern education and culture have put a veneer 
over the old nature within us, but, underneath, the same 
tragic twist is there. Bishop McConnell writes of a 
ride that he took through Kipling’s Jungle Country 
in India on a fine new motor road over which the 
stream of traffic poured. But, he says, “Not over a 
hundred yards from the road I saw a party of work- 
men building a platform in a tree—the aim being to 
kill a marauding tiger which was to be lured within 
rifle range by an attractive bait. A fine road had been 
run through the heart of the primeval jungle, but the 
jungle remained jungle.” Our comforts have been 
multiplied, our tools improved, our learning increased, 
but we have the same old hearts within us until Christ 
touches us. 


Curist CAN CHANGE MEN 

For 1900 years we have seen him do it. He did it 
in the days when he walked the earth, and there fol- 
lowed a stream of men and women who had been 
made new by his power. Crooked Zacchaeus became 
honest, the woman of the street was made pure, and 
weak, shifty Simon became Peter the courageous 
Apostle. He did it through the days of the early 
Church. Saul, the hard, narrow Pharisee, learned to 
write the 13th chapter of First Corinthians, and the 
Philippian jailer gave his heart to God. He does it 
now, and millions give as their only reason for hope 
and new life and the purpose to serve the world the 
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fact that Jesus has come into their lives. The day 
of miracles is not past. On the foreign field we see 
them, when men out of the darkness of heathenism are 
made saints in Christ Jesus. We see them in great 
revivals, when drunkards and gamblers are changed. 
And you can see them in your town, where the mercy 
and patience of Christ makes mean, selfish people into 
the children of God, and weaklings into strong men 
and women. He is ready to say to all of us the thing 
that he said to Simon Peter: “Thou art... . thou 
shalt be.” 

Only Christ can do this. Conversion is not the final 
act in our reaching up to God, but God’s final act in 
his reaching down to us. It is not a human discovery 
but a giit of God. There is something supernatural 
in it. It is a gift of grace. Every conversion is a 
miracle. Psychologists can describe some of the ways 
in which it works, but they cannot altogether explain 
it on human terms. And we cannot explain it away, 
for it is as sure as any fact in life. Sin spoils us, but 
Christ can remake us by his power. 


TYPres OF CONVERSION 


There are different types of conversion, according to 
the needs of men. All are alike in their source and 
in their power, for all come from the redeeming love 
and help of the Saviour; all are alike in their results, 
for all true conversions mean new hope and new life; 
but they are not all alike in the way in which they 
happen. Some people can remember the very moment 
of their conversion; others can scarcely remember the 
time when they did not love Christ and seek to follow 
him. With some the realization of conversion is sud- 
den and dramatic, as if a charge of dynamite had 
blown the old life away, or as if a flash of lightning 
had flooded the whole life with light in a moment. 
With others the realization is almost imperceptible in 
its movement, as when night steadily turns to day, or 
as when fresh air gradually pours into a smoke-filled 
room. The first kind usually comes late in life and 
to those who have wandered far; the second kind to 
those who have grown up in Christian environments. 
But both are real, if Christ has come to rule the life 
instead of disobedience and selfishness. 


SAMPLES OF CONVERSION 
_ (1) A Conversion in a Jail. One day a man sat 
in a cell in the jail at St. Louis. The jailer watched 
him attentively every time he passed the cell. Valen- 
tine Burke was a dangerous man, and no jailer liked 
to have the care of him. He had spent twenty years 
in prison for various kinds of burglary, and he was 
hard. Moody was preaching in St. Louis that week, 
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and somebody threw a paper into Burke’s cell with 
Moody’s sermon in full printed in it. The first thing 
that caught his eye was a big headline: ‘How the 
Jailer at Phillippi Got Caught.” That sounded good 
to Burke. He hated all jailers and he had been to 
Philippi (in Illinois). But he had not read far until 
he came to Paul and Silas and to the question, “What 
must I do to be saved?” Throwing down the paper 
with an oath he began to pace back and forth in his 
cell. But something had caught him as well as the 
jailer at Philippi. He could not get that question out 
of his mind. ‘What must I do to be saved?” Pretty 
soon he found himself reading again, and then think- 
ing, and then praying. After hours of struggling he 
found that Christ was meant for him, and he gave his 
life to God. Nobody in the jail would believe him. 
The sheriff thought he was playing the pious dodge and 
told the jailer to watch him closely. When his case 
came to trial he was freed for lack of evidence. Hop- 
ing to find work, he went to New York, but after six 
months of discouragement returned to St. Louis. One 
day there came a message that the sheriff wanted to 
see him at the courthouse. With a heavy heart he 
obeyed thinking that it was some old case that they 
were holding against him. But the tide had turned 
for him. The sheriff had had men watching him in 
New York and had learned that his religion was sin- 
cere. He had sent for him now to offer him a place as 
one of his deputies. Many months later Moody stopped 
to see him and found the former burglar who had been 
captured by Christ and transformed now guarding a 
bag of diamonds at the courthouse. Christ not only 
made of him an honest man but for years used him 
to win other men back to righteousness and hope. 

(2) A Conversion in a University. One of the 
most brilliant missionaries of the church was Henry 
Martyn, of India. But he was no saint as a boy. At 
sixteen he entered Cambridge University. At twenty 
he graduated with highest honors. He could control 
his mind better, however, than he could his heart. 
He had a passionate nature, and one day while in a 
rage nearly killed a schoolmate with a knife. He was 
deeply ambitious and cared for nothing but his own 
advancement. He was self-willed and ungracious to 
his father. It was only when that father died and it 
was too late to seek his forgiveness that he realized 
how selfish and how wicked his life had been. The 
thought drove him to God in his search for forgiveness 
and help. From that day he was another man. Here- 
after his favorite text was, “Seekest thou great things 
for thyself? Seek them not.” When he finished his 
training he sailed for India, where the motto of his 
life was, ‘“Now let me burn out for God.” 


























ATIONAL character is the sum total of individ- 
ual characters. Our real problem is moral and 
spiritual. There was spiritual decline before 

there was financial depression. Recovery in America 
today is in the realm of spiritual dynamics, rather than 
mechanics; in the realm of faith rather than finance. 
Integrity and honesty, as sound business principles, 
must be put above profit. There is one disaster that 
can overwhelm us—the loss of personal integrity. And 
we need to live simply in order to live nobly. 

Our want-ad columns are filled: “Wanted’”—every- 
thing but character! And yet, what we need is men 
who will keep their contracts though they go to the 


Wanted—Men! 


county farm; men who will not stand up the first day 
of the week and profess—and then melt and run down 
into a puddle the second day. ‘“T'wo-legged creatures 
are very plentiful but men are very scarce,” wrote 
Herodotus some one thousand years ago. “Wanted— 
a Man” is the sign still out in this year of 1934, 
Wanted—character; not just sponges and sticking plas- 
ters; they can be bought for a dime at the drugstore. 
Wanted—character; not muddled brains that think a 
corkscrew can pull them out of a hole. Along with 
all the codes we need a code for character, a code that 
keeps a man human, loyal to his ideals, a code for 
service, not profit. 





Using the July Program 
“Christian Character—the Basic Need of the Nation” 
By REV. JOHN L. FAIRLY, D. D. 


vitally important. We are facing what James 

Truslow Adams calls “A crisis in character.” 
“Symptoms of this,” he says, “may be found in the 
absence of trusted leaders, in the lack of courage on 
the part of the people at large, and in the more uni- 
versal corruption of all classes in either coarse or sub- 
tle form.” The front pages of the daily papers are 
filled with stories of bank robberies, gangster activities, 
kidnapping, divorce proceedings, moral derelictions of 
all kinds. 

Surely this is a vital question which the Men-of-the- 
Church will wish to face frankly. However, it is going 
to take an effort to have this program. July is hot, 
and in such weather enthusiasm cools, interest flags, 
and it will be easy to let the month slip by without a 
program. It may be that it will be necessary to have 
a different kind of a program this month. This article 
suggests several methods for presenting the July mate- 
rial. Whatever you do, be sure to face frankly this 
question raised by this program. 

The regular meeting will be the most satisfactory 
method of using the program. After all there is no 
real reason why heat should check our interest in the 
Lord’s work. 

An out-of-doors meeting would be attractive. It 
might be combined with an out-door social meeting—a 


Tx July program for the Men-of-the-Church is 


fish fry—be sure to catch the fish beforehand. A swim- 
ming party, a steak supper, or a sandwich supper 
might precede the meeting. Have the fun and eats 
early enough so that the meeting can be held at sunset 
or in the early twilight. 

A third suggestion would be to have the program 
given at the regular prayer meeting hour. The talks 
might be made by members of the organization or the 
pastor might take the topic as his theme and present 
the material of the program. The prayer meeting hour 
could be used only with the permission and hearty 
assent of the pastor. If this plan is used the men 
should assume the responsibility for encouraging a 
large attendance. 

A fourth method would be to ask the pastor to 
preach on the theme at the Sunday morning or Sunday 
evening preaching hour. This topic is of vital interest 
both to the congregation and to the community and 
would make a splendid subject for a sermon. How- 
ever, the pastor must give his hearty assent and the 
men should assume the responsibility for attendance. 

A fifth method would be a joint meeting with the 
Woman’s Auxiliary, since the program topic is the 
same. Mrs. Timmons gives some attractive suggestions 
for this type of meeting in her department of July issue 
of The Survey for making this meeting a success. 
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Budget Receipts for April 1, 1933—June 1, 1933............ $5,261.64 
Budget Receipts for April 1, 1934—June 1, 1934............ 5,317.07 


Increase for two months ...... 
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The Work of the Committee of Religious 
Education and Publication 


Extracts from Action of the General Assembly 


1. That the Annual Report be approved as a 
clearly and splendidly written document containing an 
intelligent account of the many-sided Christian ac- 
complishments of this vital department of our Church, 
and that the entire staff be commended for the work 
accomplished during the past year. 

2. That the Assembly record its profound appre- 
ciation of the able and devoted services of Dr. Glass 
and Dr. Lapsley who recently passed to their heavenly 
home, and that the Assembly express its sympathy to 
the families of these faithful servants. 

4. That the significance and observance of the 
Sabbath be called to the attention of all those formu- 
lating programs and objectives as worthy of emphasis. 

5. That the Assembly most heartily express its 
deepest gratitude to and highest appreciation of Mr. 
R. E. Magill, whose period of service now closes by 
action of this Assembly in retiring its Executive Sec- 
retaries at the age of 70; and that the Executive Com- 
mittee be requested to prepare and publish in all the 
Church papers a fitting testimonial to the distinguished 
service of Mr. Magill to our Church. 

8. That pastors, leaders and members of the 
Church give to the Book and Publication Departments 
the most liberal patronage possible. 

9. That the churches be urged to include the Com- 
mittee of Religious Education in their budget for the 
4% per cent assigned by the Assembly in view of the 
fact that the Assembly has assigned to this Committee 
the Men’s Work and Country Church Departments. 

11. That church leaders study carefully plans for 
codrdinating and promoting the educational work 
through the Church Council or the Committee of Re- 
ligious Education, as recommended in the Book of 
Church Order. 

12. That the program for the children of our 
Church be given careful consideration and be wisely 
used. 

13. That the financial objective of the Committee 
of Religious Education and Publication for the young 
people be the Kentucky Mountain Young People’s Con- 
ference. 

14. That Young People’s Leagues, which embrace 
every type of young people’s organization, be organized 


in each presbytery and synod according to the plan 
outlined by the educational staff of the Young Peo- 
ple’s Division. 

15. That the Adult Division and Men’s Work be 
authorized to promote courses for deacons and elders 
based on the history, standards, and principles of our 
Church, to help these officers to equip themselves for 
leadership in the local church. 

16. That the Assembly’s Training Program be 
studied, adapted, and used in each local church so 
that Sunday-school teachers, officers, parents, and other 
church leaders may be fitted for the task to which God 
has called them. 

17. That the plan for issuing Leadership Train- 
ing Courses for leaders not yet ready for standard 
courses, known as A-Series or Introductory Courses, 
be approved, and that churches in need of such courses 
be urged to use them. 

18. That in each presbytery and synod the sub- 
committee of the Committee of Religious Education re- 
sponsible for Country Church Work and Sunday School 
Extension codperate cordially with the Home Mis- 
sion Committee. 

19. That an endeavor be made to get every small 
and rural church to function in every department of 
its work according to a standard furnished on appli- 
cation of the session. 


Recommendations 

That in lieu of the present arrangement of having 
an Executive Secretary and Treasurer and a Codrdi- 
nate Secretary, there be an Executive Secretary of Re- 
ligious Education and an Executive Secretary of Pub- 
lication, both of whom shall be under the full direc- 
tion of the Executive Committee. 

That Dr. John L. Fairly be elected Executive Sec- 
retary of Religious Education for a term of three years. 

That Dr. Edward D. Grant be elected Executive 
Secretary of Publication for a term of three years. 

That the Executive Committee shall define the func- 
tions and responsibilities of the Executive Secretaries. 

That the Executive Committee be authorized to fill 
any vacancies occurring in the Secretaryships until the 
next meeting of the Assembly. 





Recom pense 


You face a class of two or three 
Who wriggle, laugh, and talk; 
You get discouraged now and then; 
Sometimes you almost balk. 
But once the boy with sandy hair 
Told you about his private prayer. 


So many things you ought to say, 
So few you really do; 
Perhaps some other teacher could 
Do better work than you. 
But your two boys went up the aisle 
Accepting Christ—and turned to smile. 
—SHIRLEY SWETNAM STILL, in 
Sunday School Times. 
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Box 330 


RECENT trip to Mexico reveals an astonishing 
A new national program, surprising even to those 

who have become accustomed to radical move- 
ments in that land. 

The great social revolution in Mexico began in 1910 
and continued as an armed revolution practically until 
1920. From that date up to the present the revolu- 
tion has continued as a social reformation. The ideals 
of the revolution seemed to be fading out for a while, 
but during the last few months there has been a fresh 
start toward carrying them out. Mexico is now taking 
a new turn to the left. There is a clear determination 
by the Government more and more to intervene, not 
only in a political but in economic, educational, so- 
cial, and religious matters. 

Interesting indeed are the daily papers; the front 
page of a given morning announcing such a varied 
series of items as: “Commission to Regulate the Price 
of Medicine”; “Vigorous Enforcement of Laws Against 
Churches Owning Real Estate”; “Proposal that Pro- 
fessions be Unionized, with the Control of Where In- 
dividuals may Practice the Professions and What Fees 
be Charged”; “Proposal for the Nationalization of 
the Petroleum Industry,” etc. Of course, not all pro- 
posals for socialization, even made by the Govern- 
ment, are carried out. Nor must it be supposed that 
the atmosphere is seemingly surcharged with excite- 
ment about the new program. Certainly there is no 
impression given of a rapid flocking to the Mexican 
capital and excitement around government offices be- 
cause of hasty and enormous bureaucratic expansion, 
as critics aver there is at Washington. However quiet, 
nevertheless, the juggernaut of government control of 
all departments of life moves steadily forward. 

The evident purpose of the Mexican Government, 
in its larger intervention in practically all the affairs 
of Mexican life, is to absorb gradually for the State 
all education. This policy was explained by a lead- 
ing official of the Ministry of Education as being neces- 
sary to carry out the fundamental social conceptions 
of the revolution. 

The Evangelical schools have been feeling the pres- 
sure of government requirements for some time, and 
some of these schools have been so pressed that the 
principal part of their life has been trying to please 
government inspectors, who at times have been quite 
preposterous in their demands. The evident desire 
of the Federal educators to control the field gave rise 
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Mexican Missions Assume New Riatuied 
By SAMUEL GUY INMAN 


to the calling of the conference of Mexican Evangeli- 
cal teachers, March 16 and 17. The conference was 
held in the assembly room of the Presbyterian School 
at Coyoacan, suburb of Mexico City. The organizer 
and presiding officer was Professor Gonzalo Baez 
Camargo, Secretary of the National Christian Coun- 
cil. A representative group of Mexican teachers, mis- 
sionaries, and secretaries of boards was present. Among 
them were Mr. and Mrs. H. L. Ross, Mr. and Mrs. 
W. A. Ross, Miss Letty Beaty, Miss Carolyn Rogers, 
and Prof. R. C. Morrow. ‘The average attendance 
during the two days was something over a hundred. 

At the beginning of the meeting the atmosphere was 
exceedingly pessimistic. ‘The feeling was often ex- 
pressed that the Government was not only trying to 
eliminate mission schools but that there was a strong 
tendency to oppose religion itself. Some of the teach- 
ers claimed that the drive was principally against the 
Protestants, while others claimed that it was prin- 
cipally against the Roman Catholics because of their 
teaching against the Mexican Government’s socialized 
program, while others believed it represented a gen- 
eral opposition to religion. But the feeling that finally 
prevailed seemed to be more of an understanding of 
the Government’s desire to control education in order 
to promote its socialized program, and not because 
it was in opposition to any particular outside group. 

The second day of the meeting was markedly more 
filled with hope, and finally the paper given by Pro- 
fessor Baez Camargo on a new program was received 
with tremendous enthusiasm. The conclusions of the 
conference were well set forth in the findings drawn 
up by a representative group, the large majority of 
whom were Mexican teachers themselves. The find- 
ings are as follows: 

The following principles are suggested for the best 
orientation, present and future, of evangelical schools 
in Mexico: 

I. Whatever educational policy is being carried out 
should have an eye to the purity of the evangeli- 
cal tradition which it is necessary to bequeath 
to posterity. 

II. Every educational program should be formulated 
in accordance with the present needs of the 
country, and above all, in the light of the 
needs of the national evangelical community. 

III. In view of the situation and the tendencies de- 
scribed above, as well as the problem created 


by them, it is necessary to establish as soon 
as possible a new line of action for evangelical 
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educational work. Since it is now impossible 
to carry on in the present educational centers 
the work for which they were founded, and 
the kind of work demanded by the present 
needs of the country and the evangelical task, 
we should proceed to the formation or intensi- 
fication of the following enterprises: 

A. Christian social centers, strategically 1lo- 
cated, mainly in the rural districts, with 
an intensive program of economic, social 
and cultural improvement, good citizen- 
ship, education of the entire community, 
and active evangelization. These centers 
will not properly have the character of 
schools, and their activities shall include 
lectures, medical dispensary work, minor 
industries, domestic economy, hygiene, 
reading rooms, fundamental principles on 
the care and education of children, pro- 
motion and direction of production on a 
coéperative basis, religious studies, guid- 
ance in Christian service and training in 
the spiritual life. 

B. Student Hostels. These shall be located 
especially in the cities with sufficient 
student population, as, for example, Mex- 
ico City and other State capitals. Their 
object shall be to give to the students 
who attend government schools the sur- 
roundings of a real Christian home, with 
individual orientation and guidance in 
their life problems. 

C. Literature. There is a growing conviction 
that, in view of the restrictions and diffi- 
culties of continuing an effective program 
by means of schools, and in view of the 
growing volume of anti-Christian litera- 
ture which is circulating everywhere, we 
are facing a splendid opportunity for in- 
tensifying our program of Christian lit- 
erature. The printed page—books, maga- 
zines and pamphlets—should become re- 
sponsible for a growing share in the work 
which until now has been entrusted to 
the evangelical school. 

D. Religious Education. In view of the fact 
that religious education can no longer be 
given in school, it is absolutely essen- 
tial that religious education in the home 
and in the church be improved and in- 
tensified. Moreover, religious education 
shall be carried on intensively by means 
of the three types of activity pointed out 
above. Christian education in terms of 
life and character ought to permeate our 
whole program of work. 


IV. Since one of the national problems of greatest 


importance is to bind the peasant to the land, 
thus avoiding the corresponding depopulation 
of the country and the urbanization of life, 
there exists an exceptional opportunity to con- 
tribute to the solution of this problem by means 
of a well-directed rural program, thus render- 
ing a worthwhile service to the nation. 


V. In every situation which presents itself in rela- 


NOTE: 


tion to our Christian work, when some parts of 
service are closed by men or circumstances, 
God is wont to open before us other unexpected 
paths, for which reason we ought to lift our 
eyes toward the far horizon, in order to dis- 
cover the course which Divine Providence points 
out to each one of us as his own particular task. 
In order that the various types of work 


carried on by each denomination may be coérdinated, 
it becomes necessary to create in each an educational 
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commission to promote and codrdinate the denomina- 
tional program. On the basis of the experience 
gained by each denomination in this field, general co- 
é6rdination will become possible later. 


The Mexican field is fortunate in that its inter- 
denominational leader, Prof. Gonzalo Baez Camargo, 
is an extraordinarily gifted and able man. He enjoys 
prestige as a well-known newspaper columnist (under 
a nom de plume); is a trained educator and religious 
education specialist, a graduate of the Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary and a leader in the whole enterprise 
of producing and distributing literature. 

The moving of the union bookstore and publishing 
house into new quarters in the heart of the City of 
Mexico, near some of the largest book houses of the 
city, prepares the way for them to do a larger and 
more effective literature work than ever. 

An illustration of the manner in which Prof. Ca- 
margo works was given during the conference above 
referred to, when after presiding almost twelve hours 
at continuous meetings, following adjournment of the 
evening’s sessions, he took the author to a meeting of 
an open forum in the historical Municipal Building 
which commemorates the coming of Cortez. A group 
of Mexicans ranging from University professors down 
to laboring men were present. 

Professor Camargo, who was known to the group 
by his pen name, Pedro Gringoire, was on the pro- 
gram to make a presentation concerning “Attitude of 
some Modern Scientists toward Religion.” In spite 
of the fact that Prof. Camargo had presided for ten 
hours over the educational meeting, he stood before 
this group and for an hour presented in a most vigor- 
ous and clear way the position of some of the great 
scientists toward religion, making the point that science 
no longer claimed itself infallible, but admitted that 
beyond it there was a great realm of the mystical into 
which science could not penetrate. 

Following his presentation there was complete si- 
lence, as though the group were stunned by these reve- 
lations, for certainly it was quite new to Mexican in- 
tellectuals, who had been fed on Comptism for so 
long, to be told that science did not claim to be abso- 
lute. Finally someone called on a professor of the 
National University. He began by congratulating the 
speaker but saying he could not accept the speaker’s 
thesis, and in an impressive way quoted French and 
other scientists and asked many leading questions of 
the speaker, saying that it was impossible to accept the 
idea that science might approve religion. 

A second speaker, a lawyer and communist, was full 
of humor and sarcasm. He believed that the speaker 
had made a mistake in referring to “Our Father who 
art in Heaven,” because “we are only interested in 
a Father who is on earth and who will help us to 
secure our daily bread and justice from the rich. Eco- 
nomics are really the only thing that interest the 
modern man.” The President of the meeting, on 


being called out, stated that religion after all was not 
a live topic in spite of what Eddington, Jeans, and 
Einstein might declare concerning the mystical. 


He 
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was followed by a powerful, upstanding gentleman who 
paid tribute to the speaker and answered the argu- 
ments of previous participants, saying that if the lawyer 
had only known the Lord’s Prayer he would have con- 
tinued on from “Our Father who art in Heaven” down 
to the place where the prayer referred to the life on 
earth; that God’s will might be done on earth and 
that we might receive our daily bread. It is impos- 
sible to think of life without thinking of the spiritual, 
and he believed that the speaker had rendered to all 
present a great service by his magnificent presentation. 

It was then nearly midnight. The presiding officer 
turned to “Don Pedro” and asked him to close the 
meeting with a fifteen-minute reply to the discussions. 
One wondered what Prof. Camargo would do. The 
University professor, a specialist in the realm of science, 
had certainly presented questions which an amateur 
would hardly be prepared to answer. Professor Ca- 
margo, however, showed his ability as a debater and 
a defender of Christianity by his wise and captivat- 
ing reply. He called attention in the first place to the 
subject of his address, that he was only proposing to 
give the opinions of certain outstanding scientists con- 
cerning religion. He had done that and had no apology 
to make for the opinion of these distinguished men. 
We were not debating communism but some people 
seemed to find it impossible to think of anything ex- 
cept their stomachs. Man, however, must move in a 
spiritual realm if he is to continue to be man and 
not animal. Responding to the questions as to why 


July, 1934 


he did not frankly attribute religion to the economic 
desires of man, he said it was because he did not 
believe that, but that religion is man’s hunger after 
God, his Heavenly Father. 

There was tremendous applause at the close of Prof. 
Camargo’s address and it was interesting to see the 
university professor come to shake hands with the 
speaker and ask for the privilege of assisting him in 
putting on his overcoat. We walked out of this his- 
toric salon, hung with pictures of Mexico’s great, while 
we conversed excitedly with a group of young men 
who insisted on carrying on the debate and praising 
Prof. Camargo as we walked through the streets of the 
city as far as my hotel. 

Here, it seems to me, we have both a picture of the 
battle between materialism and spiritualism going on 
today in Mexico and a demonstration of how Christian 
leaders may enter into the rough and tumble of debate 
and lead into new spiritual conceptions. 

The American secretaries who went to Mexico in 
March have returned encouraged and full of enthusi- 
asm for carrying through the reorganization of men 
and means for work, and count heavily on Prof. 
Camargo to help in the adjustment of the program. 
If the constituencies at home will appreciate the states- 
manlike plans that have been evolved and lend their 
support to this evangelical work in a land which ap- 
pears to be becoming increasingly anti-religious, there 
is no reason why the influence of evangelical forces 
cannot be multiplied many times. 





My Experience 


with a Scorpion 


By ALICE J. McCLELLAND, Chilpancingo, Guerrero, Mexico 


T CAME at the end of a hard day’s work. I had 
gone stale on my job, having had cases of discipline 
all day long. Sometime during the day I read in a 

church paper of the death of a minister and rather 
envied him, his work done and gone to his Master. I 
had had only a few days’ vacation in three years and 
was weary. Nobody’s fault but my own—just hadn’t 
arranged to rest. 

When I blew out my candle at ten o’clock, I said to 
myself, “At last the day is ended,” but when I lay 
down on the bed, a pain like a fiery needle pierced my 
shoulder. ‘Yes, Lord,” I thought. I got up, took the 
flashlight (the Delco plant was out of commission), 
and looked for what had stung me, but didn’t find it. 
I went to the bathroom and told Rebecca, one of the 
teachers. Later in the night they found a big yellow 
scorpion in the office. As I had to go through the office 
to the bathroom, we supposed it was what stung me. 
“The blonds are the bad ones,” is a saying in our 
region. Elena, another teacher, often teases me by 
saying, “The blonds are the bad ones.” 

I had been stung by a scorpion before (a black one) 
with no result except the pain of the sting. Rebecca 
said drink water, so I did that and put soda on the 


place. Then I went back to bed, but not to sleep. I 
had been wakeful recently, so didn’t wonder that I 
wasn’t dropping off to sleep. I was not afraid. I 
didn’t believe much in the effects of scorpion bites. I 
thought it was mostly fear, in grown people, at least. 
After a while I began to feel, or to imagine I felt, 
a tingling in the end of my tongue and my lips. “Imag- 
ination,” I told myself. But the feelings increased and 
I decided I had better do something, so I got up and 
called Eva, the matron. After I got her waked-up I 
said, “I guess I’m sick. Some sort of an animal stung 
me. I feel queer.” Eva got up and together we went 
to my office and sat down to discuss the matter. As I 
felt the tingling and numbness increasing and spread- 
ing over my body, we decided she should wake up the 
prefect and send him for Mr. Pearce, my fellow mis- 
sionary who lives in the other dormitory. Then I went 
back to bed. Mr. Pearce sent for an antidote which 
he knew a neighbor had. Mrs. Pearce and the other 
teachers had been aroused by this time and they worked 


‘ over me the rest of the night. Nobody slept except the 


children. 
I have accepted for many years the belief that every- 
thing that comes to us, who are the children of God, 
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from whatever source or with whatever intention, by 
the time it gets to us personally, is the will of God 
for us and within his plan for our lives. At this time 
I wondered what this particular experience was to teach 
me, or if the poison of the scorpion would counteract 
some other I already had in my body. I felt no fear 
nor impatience against anybody or anything. I re- 
gretted the trouble I was giving, and more still as the 
night wore on and I saw the distress in the faces of 
those dear ones who labored over me. 

The antidote came and I took it about eleven-thirty, 
I think, but it had no effect so far as I could dis- 
tinguish. I grew steadily worse. What I felt was 
not like any pain I had ever felt before, as tooth- 
ache, or a stomach-ache, for example. The only pain 
I felt at all was a cramp in my right foot, once in a 
while. The Spanish word for tingling and numbness 
is “hormigueo” (pronounced or-me-gay-o with the ac- 
cent on gay) and it is a good word. I felt like ants 
were running over my body. I felt an awful suffoca- 
tion. My lungs seemed paralyzed and I could only 
breathe with the muscles of my abdomen. I was very 
nauseated. I felt that my throat was very large and 
my tongue all shrunk-up. 

I was terribly nervous, feeling an irresistible desire 
to tirow myself around, twisting, turning over and back 
again and again. I took enough physical exercise to 
last me a month. I babbled. I remember thinking 
what a good word the Spanish “balboucear” (pro- 
nounced bal-boo-say-ar, to babble) is, because I was 
making just those syllables. I thought I was making 
myself understood a good part of the time, but the 
people who were with me didn’t know what I was 
trying tosay. I realized that I was being “scandalous,” 
as they say in Spanish, but, try as I might to lie still 
and stop babbling, I would begin after a little just 
as bad as ever. 

Twice I thought I was dying. I tried to get Elena 
and Emma to bring my check book and make out a 
check to Mr. Pearce for me to sign for the money I 
had in the bank in Mexico City. They wouldn’t do it. 
I felt no fear of death. I wanted to die. I remem- 
bered about the death of the minister and I envied him 
more, his work done and at peace. I told Elena to 
pray. As she prayed I realized I wasn’t going to die, 
that God had more work for me to do for Him, that I 
must keep up the fight for breath. Sometimes I stopped 
struggling for a while. My under jaw felt like iron 
and got heavier and heavier. My body also became 
more and more leaden till I could bear it no longer, 
and with great effort I would jerk myself out of the 
stupor and begin the struggle all over. I thought 
where I should be buried. I thought of telling Elena 
to bury me beside Ariel, a former pastor’s little son 
who lies in the Chilpancingo cemetery. But I thought 
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again, “If I don’t die they will make fun of me about 
it afterwards,” so I didn’t say it. I thought, “If I 
am dying, I ought to see our Lord soon.” I hoped 
for light and a sight of our Lord’s face, but I saw 
only darkness. I thought of our Lord’s suffering on 
the Cross. I had prepared the Sunday-school lesson 
on the crucifixion for my class and had read a de- 
scription of the anguish of death by crucifixion. I 
realized that he suffered more than I, being innocent 
and bearing the sins of the world, including mine. I 
prayed, “Thy will be done,” constantly. I felt no 
regret except for the years in which I had rendered 
lukewarm service to God and for the suffering I saw 
in the tearful faces of the faithful ones around my bed. 

I had the best of care. Mrs. Murray, who is a 
trained nurse, came and nursed me. A very capable 
Mexican physician came and also spent the night. 
Scorpion bite was just a matter of routine to him. He 
knew just what to do. He said the poison must have 
gone directly into a vein or artery and from there 
spread over my body. When one is stung on a hand 
or foot it is not so serious. It was after daylight be- 
fore the symptoms calmed down. I dropped off to 
sleep, having had a hypo of five cubic centimeters of 
something or other, about six-thirty. I dozed most of 
the day. In the afternoon the tingling continued in 
my hands and feet. I felt it in my feet last. I 
couldn’t bear for anybody to touch them. Even the 
contact with the sheet made them jump. But about 
six o’clock it faded out. The next day I was very 
weak but felt no pain, and in the succeeding days I 
steadily gained strength. 

In retrospect I have no regrets. For one night of 
suffering I got a month’s vacation, which my com- 
panions in labor made me take. As a permanent bene- 
fit, I have no fear of death, since I know what it is 
like, and when I thought I was facing it I was not 
afraid. And I believe God still has work for me to 
do, since he had such a good chance to take me and 
didn’t. 

Also, I believe in scorpions! I know that the fits 
people have are not fear reactions. My Mexican 
friends feel nearer to me than ever. Our pastor told 
me, “Now you really are a Mexican, since you have 
been stung by a scorpion!” That, apparently, was all 
I lacked. 

Another advantage, to a person who has a reputa- 
tion for being a good listener and finds it hard to 
“make conversation,” is that I have a permanent topic 
for discussion. It beats “speaking of operations,” be- 
cause it is rarer, in other regions, at least. Hereafter, 


when conversation languishes, instead of racking my 
brains for something to say, I can remark, as casually 
as may be, “Have you ever been stung by a scorpion?” 
I think it will be good for at least thirty minutes. 














Dr. K. S. Oh, New President 
Severance Union Medical College, Seoul. Korea 


has for many years codperated in the manage- 

ment and support of Union Medical College, 
Seoul, Korea, an institution which has graduated over 
three hundred Christian physicians in the past twenty 
years. At various times our Church has had foreign 
representatives on its staff of doctors and nurses, among 
them were Dr. T. H. Daniel, Dr. Leadingham and 
Miss Shepping. For more than twenty years, however, 
Dr. K. S. Oh, a Korean doctor, has also been one of 
our representatives, and for the past few years he has 
been the only representative the Southern Presbyterian 
Church has had. 

Dr. Oh was born on October 4, 1877, in Korea, of 
Christian parents. His father and mother were bap- 
tized by Dr. F. Steadman of the Baptist Mission. 
After completing his course at the Pai-Chai Middle 
School, Dr. Oh came to America for study, and through 
the interest and help of Dr. A. J. A. Alexander, of 
Spring Station, Kentucky, took a special course at Cen- 
ter College, Danville, Kentucky, following which he 
studied medicine at the University of Louisville, grad- 
uating in 1907. 

Returning to Korea, Dr. Oh worked most acceptably 
for a number of years in several of our Mission Hos- 
pitals, and then was sent to Seoul to represent our 
Church on the staff of Union Medical School. Quoting 
from The Korean Mission Field: 

“Dr. Oh was assigned to Severance Medical Col- 
lege by the Southern Presbyterian Mission in 1913. 
Several years afterwards, he took post-graduate work 
in Dermatology and Genito Urinary diseases in the 
Imperial University at Tokyo, after which he was ap- 
pointed head of this specialty on the Severance faculty. 
He was appointed Dean in 1919, which office he held 
until 1929. During 1929-1930, he went on Sabbatical 
leave, visiting the United States and Canada, and 
studying in the London hospitals and in Vienna.” He 
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Dr. K. 8. Oh, instructing a class in anatomy. 


has been a member of many boards and councils, both 
medical and civic. He is a deacon in the West-Gate 
Church and also its treasurer. 

“Dr. Oh was made Vice-President of Severance sev- 
eral years ago, and at a recent meeting of the Board 
of Managers was unanimously elected President of this 
great institution. Dr. O. R. Avison, who has been the 
President, insisted upon retiring as he had already 
acted four years past his regular retiring age, and it 
was felt that Dr. Oh was the man to take his place. 
The yearly budget of this institution is over three hun- 
dred thousand yen, and even in these times of depres- 
sion the institution has not had to go in debt for its 
current expenses. Our Southern Presbyterian Church 
should be proud that in Dr. Oh it has furnished such 
a worthy representative to this Medical College. He 
has won his promotions entirely by merit, and enjoys 
the esteem of a wide constituency.” 





Missionary Arrivals 
Africa—Rev. and Mrs. L. A. McMurray. 





FOREIGN MISSIONS 


Budget Receipts—April 1, 1933—June 1, 1933............... $44,424.87 
Budget Receipts—April 1, 1934—June 1, 1934............... 62,679.69 
ee ee i cewnc wea macacebes een $18,254.82 
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Dr. Cheng's 


Resignation 


HE Ad Interim Committee of the National Chris- 
T tian Council at its January meeting unanimously 
passed the following minute: 

“The Executive Committee have received with the 
most profound regret the resignation of Dr. Cheng 
Ching-yi as the General Secretary of the National 
Christian Council. From the very beginning of the 
coéperative movement in Christian work in China, 
which found expression first in the China Continua- 
tion Committee and later in the National Christian 
Council, Dr. Cheng assumed a place of leadership. 
His winning personality, his broad statesmanship, his 
abilities as a preacher and public speaker in two 
languages, his successful experience in the local pasto- 
rate of a self-supporting church, and his sympathetic 
understanding and appreciation of the views of others, 
early marked him as a leader. He won men’s hearts 
and commanded their respect. His gifts were not only 


recognized among his own countrymen, but gave him 
in Christian circles in other lands a prestige hardly 
equalled by any other Chinese. 

“His was the memorable short address at Edinburg 
in 1910; his name was naturally mentioned first as a 
secretary of the China Continuation Committee in 1913, 
he was the successful advocate of constitutional re- 





Moderator of the General Assembly of the Church of 
Christ in China, Rev. Y. S. Tom, M. A., one of the out- 
standing Christian leaders in China. 
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Rev. C. Y. Cheng, D. D., LL.D. 


ligious liberty in 1914; his chairmanship of the Na- 
tional Christian Conference in 1922 gave conspicuous 
demonstration that China could provide its own church 
leaders with tact, firmness, and generalship; his pres- 
ence in international missionary councils in England, 
Jerusalem, and America confirmed this demonstration 
abroad; his conception and leadership of the Five Year 
Movement evidenced his burning zeal for thorough- 
going evangelism, and his successive elections as 
Moderator of the General Assembly of the Church 
of Christ in China from its inception, indicated that 
his zeal for codperation among many churches had not 
lessened his loyalty to his own church. 


“In spite of these gifts of leadership, Dr. Cheng’s 
native modesty long prevented his acceptance of the 
executive position embodied in the general secretary- 
ship of the Council, and only since 1926 has he con- 
sented to function in this capacity. Fortunately he 
stood in this relationship during the crisis of 1926-27 
when all foreign leadership was in jeopardy. His 
attendance at the meetings of the International Mis- 
sionary Council at Jerusalem in 1928, his election to 
the vice-chairmanship of which was a logical sequence, 
and his presence at the subsequent Executive Com- 
mittee meeting at Williamstown, gave a new meaning 
to China’s share in that Council. During the period 
of reconstruction of the National Christian Council 
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on a representative basis, his vision of the preéminence 
of a spiritual task over questions of organization gave 
birth to the Five Year Movement of which he has been 
prophet and leader. 

“As Dr. Cheng has chosen now to place his talents, 
enriched with twenty years of codoperative service more 
definitely at the disposal of the United Church of 
Christ, in whose development he has been so influen- 
tial, the Executive Committee desires to place upon 
record this expression of its deep appreciation of the 
contribution which he has made to the life of the 
Council, its profound thankfulness to God for the 
privilege of association with him in the tasks to which 
they have unitedly set their hands during the years 
past, its earnest hope that in his new field of service 
he may find an undiminished opportunity for for- 
warding the cause of Christian unity in China, and 
its confidence that in his new relationship he will con- 


tinue to serve the Council with whose development he 
has been so significantly identified. 

“The Committee therefore prays that the blessing 
of God may rest richly upon Dr. Cheng and upon the 
Church of Christ in China in their new relationship, 
and that they may afford an example and help to all 
churches in China to realize the unity of the Spirit in 
the bond of peace. 

“As a further token of the Council’s appreciation 
of Dr. Cheng’s twenty years of service, first with 
the China Continuation Committee and then with the 
National Christian Council, the Ad Interim Com- 
mittee voted to give Dr. Cheng a sum equal to six 
months’ salary.”—The Bulletin of the Nationcl Chris- 
tian Council. 


Note: Dr. Cheng addressed our Southern Presbyte- 
rian General Assembly at Montreat, in 1931. 





An Out-Station Visit 


By MRS. J. N. MONTGOMERY, Hwainfu, China. 


(Mrs. Montgomery writes : “Mr. Montgomery is just back from six days in an inn with a Chinese worker, 
called and supported by the Hwaian Evangelistic Society, made up of the employed workers. They are giving 
a twentieth of their salaries as a minimum to open up this work in a part of our field that has not been 
reached. The other workers plan to give time to work with Mr. An, and we hope for great things.”) 


HE “foreign Pastor” arrived on Thursday after- 
7 noon at Hsin Kong, a big market town north- 
east of Hwaian. His army cot was spread in 
the one little upstairs room built and reserved for his 
use. Some hours were spent with the worker there. 


Friday the two “under shepherds” went hither and 
yon over the country side, calling on the men who 
might be fitted to serve on the “finance committee,” 
which it is hoped will be a means of getting them ready 
to act as deacons. Most of the eighty whose names 
are on the church rolls here live within a radius of 
three or four miles. Very few church members live 
“on the street.” 


Saturday was market day. To make the most of 
it, the chapel gates were spread wide, a table and 
benches were arranged inside, and for three hours the 
two preachers took turns “telling the old, old story” 
to the crowds that gathered. 


Saturday afternoon they visited the public school 
and called on the teachers. Later some ten students 
came over to the chapel (coming again to the services 
on Sunday). 


Sunday, the day’s program of meetings began with 
a gathering for prayer at 10:00 A. M. This was held 
in the big room used for a school until 1927. Here 
gathered some eighty Christians, as they have each 
Sunday since this prayer meeting was instituted sev- 
eral months ago. 


At 10:30 A. M., the Sunday school was held. After 
opening exercises it divided into three classes: Mr. 
Kai, the preacher, took the men; Mrs. Dz, the elderly 
Bible woman, took the women; and a young married 
woman, who is one of the Martha D. Riddle school 
girls, took the young people. 








Regular church service was held at 11:30. Mr. 
Montgomery preached on stewardship, tithes, and of- 
ferings, and treasures in heaven. 

This was followed by a congregational meeting when 
four members were elected to serve on the finance 
committee. Afterwards it was decided to increase the 
number to six; three men and three women, each hav- 
ing ten persons from whom to secure pledges and see 
that these were paid up. 

After dinner, eaten with expedition, Mr. Montgomery 
got on Mr. Kai’s bicycle (he walked the shorter dis- 
tances to his appointment), and rode three and a half 
miles to the home of Mr. Fei, where meetings “are 
accustomed to be held.” This earnest man is a sheaf 
from China Inland Mission sowing. He has cast out 
many devils and is constantly called upon to pray 
with the sick in all the surrounding country. There 
seems to be not a little true devil possession (a fear- 
ful thing!) in this country, as well as much sickness 
wrongly called devil possession. 

Here at Mr. Fei’s a service was held, and after- 
wards an offering “out of their deep poverty” was 
taken to help a sufferer to the hospital in Tsing- 
Kiang-pu, where his foot will probably have to be 
amputated. 

Nearly 5:00 P. M. Mr. Montgomery hopped on the 
bicycle and pedalled hard to get back to Hsin Kong. 
Here he found Mr. Womeldorf, come by arrangement 
on his way from some of his preaching points. Leav- 
ing his baggage to come in on Monday with “his man 
Friday” (so largely responsible for the food fuel that 
keeps the pastor going with good energy). He had 
the luxury of an Austin trip home (something over 
an hour on sandy roads with bridges and ditches to 
be negotiated), and a Sunday evening at home. 
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A few Chinese graves outside the compound in which Ruth was born and has spent most of 
her life. The picture also shows the Tsing-Kiang-pu Hospital and the Bell Home. 


Chinese Graves 
By RUTH M. BELL, Tsing-Kiang-pu, Ku., China. 


(Miss Lucy Fletcher, now of Yencheng, China, sends the following poem, written by Ruth Bell, thirteen years 
old, with the following note: If a girl of thirteen years has eyes to see the need and a heart sensitive to hear 
the call, shouldn’t we? It is true that Ruth Bell has spent most of her life in sight of hundreds of Chinese 
graves and has seen first hand much of the sorrow and sin and need of a people without God. We believe the 
accompanying poem is worthy of note because it brings a real challenge to the heart of those who read it.) 


Look on the fields about you, 
Riveted, hilled with graves; 
No one can count the numbers 
Of those who have perished as slaves, 
Slaves to the Sin they were born in, 
Knowing not God or his light, 
Died without God’s great salvation, 
Died in the darkness of night. 


Look at the people about you, 
Faces so furrowed with care, 
Lined and hardened by sorrow 
Sin has impressed on them there. 
Think of the evil they live in, 
Hopes none and joys, oh, so few, 
Pray for them, love them, and win them, 
Lest they should perish too. 





Speaking of Servants 
By LUCY FLETCHER, Yencheng, Ku. China 


OMETIMES we hear a whispered word, “How 
S lucky the missionaries are to have so many serv- 

ants at their beck and call. On this side of the 
water I have more often heard the mistress of a house- 
hold groan, “What bliss it will be to land in America 
again where I shall no longer have the burden and 
responsibility for a bunch of servants!” 


On the other hand, our servants are often a burden. 
With no other group are we in such close and con- 
stant contact. We feel keenly responsible for their 
soul’s salvation, and besides we are on constant trial 
before them in our daily living. It is in the trying 
duties of managing a home that the ragged edges of 
Christian living so often show themselves. ‘There is 








It is true that we are absolutely dependent upon 
our servants in this far land, and often we thank God 
for the many ways in which they make it possible for 
us to live out here. I do not believe it is speaking 
extravagantly to say we would be helpless without them. 
They certainly stand between us and the wiles of their 
own people, who are ready to take advantage of the 
foreigner at every turn. In the market places, at the 
Jetty, or on the street, they manage the necessary every- 
day affairs of our lives. If, in their protection of 
us, they make a few extra coppers themselves, what 
is that? Whether it is as watcher of our property or 
over the washtub that they serve, truly they play their 
part in making possible the spreading of the gospel. 
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the daily danger of being, in moments of weakness, a 
stumbling block to those whom we would lead to the 
Saviour. Yet, even the most patient saint is sometimes 
tried beyond endurance. 

The Chinese are entirely different from us. They 
think differently and they work in a different man- 
ner from the foreigner. In most things their way of 
working is just the opposite from ours, and to their 
way of thinking, is always the best. You may ex- 
plain to the cook or the amah until you are blue in 
the face, just how you want a thing done, and he will 
quietly turn and do it his own way. If you ask him 
why he did not do as told, his exasperating reply with- 
out fail will be, “I did not do as you told me”’—an 
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already too evident fact! You may be beside your- 
self with the urgency of getting a thing done by a 
certain time, but time means nothing to a Chinese. 
Dynamite might fail in its efficacy to move them up a 
bit, if applied to some with whom we have had to do. 
Because we do not always avail ourselves of the per- 
fect strength Christ offers for every situation, some- 
times the cap flies off and impatience has its way, 
much to our grief afterward. 

Not all of our servants have become Christian, 
though there is not one for whom we do not pray 
daily and to whom we have not preached the gospel. 
It is customary to have a season of prayer and Bible 
study with them every day. ‘Servants’ Prayers” is a 
definite part of the missionary’s daily schedule. I 
know of one amah who has worked for foreigners for 
more than twenty years and has been faithfully taught, 
yet today she is apparently as cold and unmoved as 
though she had never heard the gospel of salvation. 
Another instance is that of an old gateman who was 
taken very quickly by a heart stroke. He had a sav- 
ing knowledge of Christ and said he believed, though 
he had never made a public confession of Christ or 
joined the church. 

The main purpose of this article is to introduce to 
you several of God’s own saints, who, though our 
servants, do their service “as unto the Lord and not 
unto men.” We, as servants and ambassadors of the 
Lord in a foreign land, owe much to our servants in 
the flesh. 

The first one of whom I write in the accompanying 
article has been a special blessing to me this year. 


A SINGING SERVANT 


If I should choose a verse to describe *Ku Nai Nai, 
it would be part of Ephesians 5:19, which says, 
“Speaking in psalms and hymns and spiritual songs, 
singing and making melody with your heart unto the 
Lord.” 

When Ku Nai Nai first came to the foreigners some 
nine years ago, there was no song in her heart and 
life. As a widow and the mother of several children 
she was struggling to keep soul and body alive and 
to care for the children. Our evangelist, while out 
in the country preaching, was also looking for a 
washerwoman. Hearing of a half-starved widow who 
needed work, he at once got in touch with her and 
urged her to accompany him home. She consented be- 
cause of her dire need for work and help, but came 
more like a poor frightened creature than a woman. 
She was desperately afraid of the foreigners. For the 
first few months with the missionaries, she was not 
able to do any work for several reasons. For one thing, 
she was so intensely ignorant that she did not even 
grasp or take in a good part of the vocabulary of the 
other servants. Besides this, her fear persisted for a 
while to such an extent that she trembled violently 
when spoken to. During these months of adjustment 





*Ku pronounced “Goo”’—Nai Nai means “Grand- 
mother.” 
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Ku Nai Nai with three litile friends, Albert and Jockie 
Bridgman and Paul Chang. 


she was allowed to live on the grounds simply watch- 
ing the other servants. ‘Through constant kindness 
she, in time, lost her unaccountable fear of the foreign- 
ers. Our lady evangelist says she will never forget 
the scared, hunted look in Ku Nai Nai’s eyes. It 
reminded her of a wild trapped creature. 

Every morning she was invited into Servant’s 
Prayers, and very soon her heart was stirred with 
interest in the gospel. The thing that seemed to im- 
press her most forcibly was the fact that worshipping 
idols was utterly useless and wrong. She was often 
heard remarking to herself, “Idols are of no use.” 

One night Miss Fraser heard a timid knock at her 
door. When she opened the door she found Ku Nai 
Nai standing outside with a gospel study book in 
her hand. She had come to ask the missionary to 
teach her. After that she came every night to be 
taught, and, though it was a slow and painful process, 
she learned in time to read the simple little book. 
She began attending other regular women’s meetings 
at which she was also taught, and at the end of the 
year she asked to be taken into the church. All in- 
quirers are given a thorough examination by ques- 
tions which test their knowledge and understanding 
of the gospel. When the first question, “Do you be- 
lieve in Jesus?” was put to her, she answered most 
vehemently, “I truly do believe.” She passed such 
a satisfactory examination as to be accepted at once, 
which is not often the case. 

For the past three years Ku Nai Nai has served 
as a personal servant to our lady evangelist, Miss 
Fraser, accompanying her on long itinerating trips into 
the country. She has proved herself a valuable and 
agreeable helper. Her one drawback is her extreme 
slowness, but even this can be excused and overlooked, 
because of her perpetual good humor. 

The thing that has impressed me most about Ku 
Nai Nai is the way in which she sings about her 
work, What of her song? They are all hymns and 
Scripture verses with which she makes melody in her 
heart unto the Lord. Sometimes, in moments of dis- 
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couragement or loneliness, it has been her songs that 
have reminded me of him who cares for and loves his 
own. There is nothing very musical about her voice, 
and often she wanders far from the proper tune, but 
that doesn’t matter. 

For a while this winter, when I was staying alone, 
Ku Nai Nai slept in the house at night to keep me 
company. The last thing I heard at night was her 
voice lifted in prayer (the Chinese pray out loud even 
when alone), and not a brief prayer either. Then as 
she finally put out her light and got into bed, there 
were the fleeting phrases from “Jesus Loves Me” or 
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some other familiar hymn. I was awakened each 
morning by the same voice in prayer or song. The 
natural outcome of the song in her heart and on her 
lips is a radiant smile that lights her face. To see 
her smile does my heart good and always brings an 
accompanying smile. 


Would that more of us who are called by his name 
might, “Be filled with the Spirit, speaking one to an- 
other in psalms and hymns and spiritual songs, sing- 


ing and making melody with your heart unto the 
Lord.” 





Country Evangelism 


(In the November, 1933, issue of THE PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY, we published a little sketch of Miss Johnston, 


who is an Associate Worker with our Southern Presbyterian Mission. 


field, Sutsien, China. 


Sin Kone, Marcu 31, 1934. 


’'VE BEEN rather lazy these last days, have lain 

down several times after dinner and slept for an 

hour or so. The people get up before five now, 
and it makes too long a day. I know you will not 
blame me when I tell you I’ve been in the country 
now close on to three months, with teaching most fore- 
noons from eight till eleven-thirty or twelve, and one 
meeting to lead every day. I did not even get my 
Sabbath off as Mr. Ma has three places in which to 
preach, so I could not but help him. As you say, the 
country work, is very enjoyable. These places at which 
I’ve been just now remind me of our work in the 
Homeland—especially here—they are so enthusiastic to 
get on with their Gospels, and in the evening just seem 
to drink in the teaching from the Word. It’s wonder- 
ful how much they have gotten in these three winters— 
six visits of a month or more each. 


Chang Mong is a new place—they were well on with 
the buildings before I left and the chapel will be up 
in the spring. Mr. Lew has built such a nice two- 
roomed “Tang-ou” (facing south—the best) which he 
calls mine, so if spared, I will be in in the autumn 
(D. V.). We had meetings in the court where I was 
staying, and last Sunday had fifty-nine out and it is 
only a hamlet of about twenty homes, but they come 
from two other near places. What pleased me more 
than anything else was that two men—bright Christians 
(they had been reading Mark)—asked to bring us here 
and would not take any cash, did it for the Lord, and 
said You will teach us more, Chiao-shi (Evangelist). 
The money of course did not matter, but one rejoiced 
to have them willing to do it for the Lord. 


I hope to go in (to Sutsien) but will likely have 
only a week or ten days in and then away to Tsai-Chi 
and from there to Ch’iu Chi. The latter place I enjoy 


very much—an old school boy of mine leads in the 
work there, 


She helps Rev. C. H. Patterson in his 


The following private letter to Mrs. B. C. Patterson will be of interest to our readers.) 





Summer School at Tenghsien, China. 


Yes, it is wonderful even to me how the Lord gives 
me strength to go on in this work. I just look to him 
day by day for the needed strength, and he gives it, 
though it is often a going in weakness. I think the 
love of the enquirers helps, and I know their prayers 
do. As my hostess at Chang Hang said, “Chiao-shi, 
how many persons love you as you go from place to 
place.” They have so little brightness in their lives. 
One poor old woman here, over sixty, broke her leg— 
she got up too soon and broke it again. I’ve been 
going down to see her and to pray with her, and it is 
pathetic—she said, “When you left, teacher, I could 
not eat and I cried two nights. I missed you so.” 
This place, Sin Kong, would like to keep me the 
whole winter! The evening prayer meeting has usually 
between sixty and seventy persons and it is such a 
joy to talk with them and to hear their prayers. 


(Miss Johnston surely leads a busy life for one 
over seventy years old.) 











Co-operation in Brazil 
By L. C. CALHOUN, Lavras, E. de Minas, Brazil. 


N HISTORICAL meeting took place in Rio de 
Janeiro in December, 1933, which marks an im- 
portant step forward in the annals of Christian 

Codperation in Brazil. 

Nowhere in the younger church groups has the spirit 
of codperation been more manifest than in Brazil. Dur- 
ing the time in which Dr. Erasmo Braga served as 
Executive Secretary for the Brazilian Committee of 
Codperation in Latin America, and largely through his 
far-sighted spirit, the work of codperation went steadily 
forward. At present six denominations, besides twelve 
other groups, work together for the progress of the 
Kingdom in Brazil. This work, now carried on by 
Dr. Braga’s successor, Rev. Epaminondas Mello do 
Amaral, attained a high point in a series of important 
meetings which took place in Rio de Janeiro from 
December 5 to 7, 1933. 

In Brazil. as in other countries, there have grown up 
several different organizations for the realization of 
different phases of the interests of the Kingdom. ‘The 
result was an over-lapping of officials and the unneces- 
sary repetition of organizations. There were three dif- 
ferent groups that appealed for the support of the 
churches and other ecclesiastical bodies, namely, The 
Brazilian Committee of Codperation, the Brazilian 
Evangelical Council of Religious Education, and the 
Federation of Evangelical Churches of Brazil. Each 
of these organizations has been filling a distinct need, 
though the last mentioned was only coming into being. 


Still, for some time it has been increasingly felt that 
these different organizations should be codrdinated. 
With this in view, joint meetings were called for the 
study of a plan already worked out and sent to the 
members of the three bodies. The joint meeting re- 
sulted in unanimous approval of a new organization 
to be called “the Evangelical Confederation of Brazil.” 
The work carried on by the original separate bodies 
will now be carried on by the Confederation through 
its committees, which will follow the lines of these 
organizations. 


Three things impressed themselves upon those who 
attended the joint meetings. In the first place, there 
existed throughout a fine spitit of fellowship and 
brotherhood which overcame ecclesiastical boundaries 
and assured a Christian spirit in all the discussions. 
In the second place, there was a real interest in what 
was taking place and not just a negative acquiescence. 
There was a feeling that such a step was now necessary 
if the progress of the Kingdom were to be maintained. 
In the third place, the fact was manifest that the Evan- 
gelical Churches recognize the problem that confronts 
them and are striving to meet the needs of the hour. 


While it is true that the action that was taken in 
Rio de Janeiro must be referred to the churches and 
other corporations for final approval, the fact remains 
that December, 1933, will mark an historical occasion 
for Evangelical Christianity in Brazil. 





An Interview with Maria Paula of Rosario 
By HEITOR DOS SANTOS, Burita, Matto Grosso, Brazil 


(The following Interview, written by Sr. Santos, a native Brazilian Pastor, was translated by Mrs. Alva 


Hardy, of Uberlandia, E. de Minas, Brazil.) 


ARIA PAULA is a good old colored woman 
M who lives in Rosario Oeste, State of Matto 
Grosso, Brazil. It is a well-known fact that 
she was over sixty years old when she learned to read. 
On a rainy afternoon in January I went to see her, 
and in the course of conversation I asked: ‘Dona 
Maria, won’t you tell me how you learned to read?” 
“Certainly,” she replied courteously. “Right after 
the war with Paraguay, in 1883, during the epidemic 
of small-pox in Cuyaba, I lost nearly all of my peo- 
ple. I remember quite well, for I was then eleven 
years old. I married young, had seven children, and 
then became a widow. I left the country and came 
to town where I earned a living by washing clothes. 
In those days I used to take my little ‘dram,’ and I 
also chewed tobacco. When I went to the river with 
my washing, I might forget everything else, but I 
never forgot my bottle!” 
“All right, Dona Maria, go on.” 
“Well—I must tell you that in those days I was a 
devout worshipper of Our Lady of. the Conception. 


waif WM Anatces sat 


Besides the evening prayers to her, and the novenas or 
nine-day prayer meetings from time to time, on the 
night of December 7 or 8 I made my yearly festival 
in her honor. You should have seen it! I had my 
paid dancers, and my singers of the cururu, men with 
good voices, who kept good time, and never hesitated 
nor stumbled. People came from everywhere around, 
and my rice cakes were truly famous. I had to work 
hard all through the year to pay the expense that I 
had that one night. One time there was a fight. The 
hammock I was weaving was in the loom. Before I 
knew what was happening, I saw this pile of people 
fall into the loom, smashing it to pieces.” 

“Oh, so you wove hammocks?” 

“Yes, sir, did you happen to know Don Carlos de 
Amour, Archbishop of Cuyaba?” 

“No, I did not have that honor,” 

“Well, that was a fine gentleman! In spite of being 
a man of much importance, he thought a great deal of 
me. When he came through here he always made me a 
visit. Why, once I wove him a grand hammock. It 
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was of number fifty silk thread, which came in small 
balls. I made the fringe on a small pillow, all in a 
beautiful pattern of flowers. I wore gloves when I 
worked on this hammock because of the perspiration, 
and that is the only time I wore gloves.” 

“Truly that must have been a beautiful hammock; 
but tell me how you learned to read.” 

“Well, about ten years ago Dr. Philip Landes gave 
me a copy of the New Testament. Always I was ask- 
ing one and another to read portions of it to me, but 
this did not satisfy me. I was ambitious to read this 
book myself. One day, after thinking it over for some 
time, I decided to learn to read. I went to professor 
John Calixto, who was at that time director of the 
public school. He was very much surprised at my 
request, but when I told him of my determination to 
learn to read, he said, ‘Now, then, Dona Maria, that’s 
the thing!’ You can have no idea of how these words, 
coming from a man like John Calixto, encouraged me. 
Some of my friends tried to discourage me, but with 
these good words I took courage and began to work. 
At first it was very hard and took a great deal of pa- 
tience and perseverance. My, but it was hard work! 
In fact, my old head is a little ..” tapping her 
head and making a grimace. “But, as the saying is, 
‘Where there’s a will there’s a way.’ All day long I 
was busy washing clothes and cooking, but night al- 
ways found me studying or thinking of my studies. I 
got everybody to help me, friends, children, grand- 
children, and even great-grand-children; in fact, next 
to God, the greatest help I had was my little great- 
grand-daughter, Antonia. She taught me the primer, 
straight through! So, little by little, but never stop- 
ping, I went on learning. At night I wasn’t a mite 
sleepy, and daylight, at the cock-crow, found me study- 
ing. 

“After some time it became easier, and when I 
could read a little, spelling out the words, my, but I 
was proud! I could hardly contain myself for joy!” 

At this point in her narrative, after a short pause, 
Dona Maria got up from her stool and pointing to the 
white walls of her front room, said, “At that time these 
walls were filled with pictures of the saints. There 
wasn’t any vacant space on them. In this corner I had 
an altar and a niche for my precious images. Every 
evening at dusk I lighted them a candle that they 
might not stay in the dark, poor little things! 

“Anyway, I went to hear Rev. Landes preach several 
times and I thought everything he said was quite true. 
I kept these words in my heart, thinking them over. 
Well, one day a son of mine, who also went to hear 
Rev. Landes preach quite often, took a good look at 
my saints that covered these walls and then turning 
to me, asked seriously, ‘Mother, do you worship all 
these?? Very much astonished, I replied, ‘Certainly, 
my son! What a question!’ 

“ ‘Listen my mother, it is a great sin. Yes, a sin 
condemned by the first and second Commandments of 
God. And if you trust in all these you don’t trust in 
God, and if you believed in God you could not believe 
in these things.’ 
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“T was horrified,” she said. “I didn’t know what 
to do. At times I felt in my heart that my son was 
right, and again I could not feel that he was right 
about this. Then, reading the Commandments of God 
as they are in the Holy Scriptures, I would see that 
we really should not make graven images or any like- 
ness of anything for worshipping and that we should 
worship God only. 

“From then on I began to fight my own heart. Take 
down my saints! Give up my Lady of the Concep- 
tion! It was hard, I can tell you! I began by no 
longer lighting the candle to the images at dusk. I 
left them in the dark. My heart ached for them there 
in the dark. I felt like they were angry at their old 
woman. Then I would not go near them. Sometimes 
I was afraid, I don’t know of what. If I had listened 
to all that people said to me, I should have lost my 
mind! But I listened only to my own conscience and 
nothing else. Also the words of Jesus, which I read 
in my New Testament, gave me courage. Each day I 
was reading a little better, more easily and with more 
pleasure. 

“So, one fine day, I plucked up courage and took 
down all my saints. I placed them all in a pasteboard 
box and took them back to the church that had given 
them to me. I left them at the door. Then I cleaned 
up my house and I also cleaned up my heart, and on 
the twenty-third of November, 1924, I made public 
confession of my faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. 

“Since then I have read a great deal. My eyesight 
is not so good for reading at night, but in the daylight 
I can still see to read. I read the Psalms a great 
deal, and also the New Testament. I trust in God 
and am quite certain that never in this world shall 
anything make me repent of taking this step nor make 
me go back to what I was!” 

a. 3 es 

Then Maria Paula was silent and so was I. To 
myself I was saying, “‘O, the depth of the riches both 
of the wisdom and knowledge of God! How unsearch- 
able are his judgments, and his ways past finding out!” 
Truly, “The testimony of the Lord is sure making 
wise the simple!” 

Reader, if you can help in any way to lessen the 
percentage of the uneducated in vast Brazil, tell this 
story to your friends, that they may know of many, 
like Maria Paula, who are practically blind, mentally 
and spiritually, from Oiapoc River on the north to 
Chui River on the south, that vast country between 
Parahyba and the Acre! 

It is generally thought among the inhabitants of 
the interior especially, that one’s youth is the only time 
for study and learning to read. We must change that 
idea. Youth is the best time, but not the only time. 





Socrates learned music when he was no longer young; 
Cato was over eighty when he learned Greek; Plutarch, 
the biographer, was an old man when he decided to 
take up the study of Latin; Colbert, was just Maria 
Paula’s age when he took up anew his study of Law. 
Nevertheless, instances like this are rare in this coun- 
try, where nearly 80 per cent of the people are illiterate. 
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Much worse still is the spiritual blindness of this 
people! Truly, the cause of all our national evils, in- 
cluding illiteracy, is the mixture of atheism, paganism, 
and fetishism that constitutes the so-called national re- 
ligion! This, I say, is the cause; the remedy, simple 
yet divine, the only remedy, is the gospel! 

While Maria Paula rendered idolatrous worship to 
the images which cluttered up her walls, she remained 
blindly ignorant. Thus it is with a greater part of 
our people. When she accepted our Lord Jesus Christ 


July, 1934 





as her all-sufficient and only Saviour, he called her “out 
of darkness into his marvellous light,” and she learned 
to read. 

He himself said, “I am the light of the world: he 
that followeth me shall not walk in darkness, but shall 
have the light of life.” He still calls, “Come unto me 
all ye that labor and are heavy laden and I will give 
you rest.” 

“Ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall make 
you free.” (John 8:32.) 





Mary Hoge Wardlaw 


By C. DARBY FULTON 


N THE home-going on April 20 of Mrs. DeLacey 
Wardlaw, of Miami, Fla., the Foreign Mission 
cause has lost a beloved and loyal friend. 


Mary Hoge Wardlaw was born in Baltimore, Md., 
on October 15, 1855. She was a daughter of the 
manse and came from a long line of Presbyterian 
ministers. Her childhood years were passed amid the 
terrors and excitement of the Civil War. In after years 
she thrilled her daughters with heroic tales of the 
tragedies and sufferings of those dark days, but such 
was the brightness of her spirit that nothing could 
permanently sadden it. 

At a very early age she gave her heart and life to 
Jesus; her talents and her brilliant mind were laid 
at his feet. From the very beginning her life was 
given to unselfishness. 


In 1880, she married the Rev. DeLacey Wardlaw, 
and on her wedding day set out for Brazil, where 
she labored with him for over twenty years. Their 
home was a haven for the needy. The lame, the halt, 
the blind, the maimed in soul and body were inmates 
of their home and felt their loving ministry and sym- 
pathy. 

In 1901 her husband’s ill health brought her back 
to the United States and she lived for a number of 
years in Bell Buckle, Tenn. There being at that time 
no Presbyterian church there, she went to work in 
the Methodist church. She was soon President of their 
missionary society, in which capacity she served for 
many years. So great was their appreciation of her 
services that she was made a “life member” in the 
society. She had a Sunday-school class of little boys 
who were later “promoted” to another class. Years 
passed and these little boys, grown to young manhood, 
had drifted away from Sunday school. A new min- 
ister came to town and begged them to return. “We 
will,” was the unanimous reply, “if you will get us 
Mrs. Wardlaw for our teacher again.” She taught 
them faithfully till ill health compelled her to give 
up the work. 

In 1919 Mrs. Wardlaw went to Miami to live and 
immediately became an integral part of the religious 
and cultural life of the city. She was always ready 





to minister to the needs of any who were sick or un- 
happy. Her family spoke of the neighborhood in 
which she lived as her “parish.” She never failed 
to witness for Christ and led many a soul to the 
Saviour. 


Her pastor says of her, ‘““My own tribute to her is 
that she was one of the staunchest Christians I have 
ever known. Her faith and devotion to Christ and 
his gospel were supreme, unswerving, immovable, pure, 
lovely. As far as I know, she never questioned any- 
thing. God was her Father, and always right.” 


Kindliness and thoughtfulness were conspicuous ele- 
ments of her lovely character. It was typical of the 
way in which she was always thinking of others that 
just two days before her death she sent one of our 
Foreign Mission staff this gracious message: 


“This is your day in our calendar of prayer. I 
am hoping that all the Church will bear your name 
on the wings of prayer to the Throne of Grace and 
that you may receive a rich outpouring of blessing 
upon you, your family and your work. May God 
make this a happy day for you.” 


Her sympathy was deep. She could lay aside her 
own sorrows to comfort others; she rejoiced with those 
that did rejoice, and wept with those that wept. All 
over the world there are people, many of whom never 
saw her, whose lives have been brightened and blessed 
by her letters. 


On January 20, 1934, her husband was called 
higher. They had been together for fifty-four years. 
But the separation was not to be for long, for just 
three months after his home-going Mrs. Wardlaw was 
called to be with the Lord. 

She remained remarkably vigorous up to the very 
end. On April 19, the day before her death, she 
went to town, alone, in order to register to vote in the 
forthcoming election, deeming this to be her duty 
as a citizen. She had registered and was leaving the 
courthouse, when a sudden stroke caused her to fall. 
She lapsed into unconsciousness and, after lingering 
a few hours, was called home on the following day, 
April 20, at the age of seventy-eight. 
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She is survived by four daughters: Mrs. Virginia 
Adamson, Mrs. Frank Webb and Mrs. William Thom- 
son, all of Miami; and Mrs. Carolyn Naugel, of 
Greenwich, Conn.; and also by a large number of 
grandchildren. A sister, Mrs. Irvine, of Philadelphia, 
and two brothers, Prof. Addison Hogue, of Washing- 
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ton, D. C., and Dr. Peyton Hoge, of Louisville, Ky., 
also survive her. 

The Executive Committee of Foreign Missions 
mourns the loss of a friend. Her life was an adorn- 
ment to the missionary enterprise and a shining light 
to all who knew her. 





Hidden Treas ure 


What were some of the subjects of articles discussed 
in a daily paper in Mexico? 

What pressure have the Evangelical Schools been feel- 
ing in Mexico? 

What is Professor Camargo’s pen name? 

How was Professor Camargo’s presentation concern- 
ing “Attitude of Some Modern Scientists toward Re- 
ligion” received ? 

What is Dr. Inman’s estimate of Professor Camargo? 


What historic meeting took place in Brazil in Decem- 
ber, 1933? 


What three things impressed themselves on those who 
attended the meetings in Rio de Janeiro in Decem- 
ber? 


What did the old lady who had broken her leg say 
to Miss Johnston? 

What advantage has Miss 
“speaking of operations” ? 

Is the servant question in China always happy? 

Who is Ku Nai Nai? 

Who was the first secretary of the China Continuation 
Committee in 1913? 

What work does Dr. Cheng plan now? 

What kind of a celebration did Maria Paula have for 
Our Lady of the Conception? 

How old was Maria Paula when she learned to read? 

What did Maria Paula say about giving up her images? 

What honor has come to Dr. S. K. Oh? 

What kind of a man is Mr. Fei? 


McClelland over one 





Happy Birthday to You! 


September 1—NMrs. R. T. Shields, China. 
September 3—Miss Virginia W. Holladay, Africa. 
September 3—Mrs. J. Y. McGinnis, China. 
September 4—Mrs. W. C. Buchanan, Japan. 
September 5—Rev. W. M. Clark, Korea. 
September 6—Rev. Walter McS. Buchanan, Japan. 
September 6—Mrs. Geo. R. Womeldorf, China. 
September 7—Rev. Percy Buchanan, Japan. 
September 7—Mrs. Harry W. Myers, Japan. 
September 7—Mrs. A. D. Rice, China. 
September 7—Rev. Geo. R. Womeldorf, China. 
September 8—Mrs. C. K. Cumming, Japan (re- 
tired). 
September 9—Miss Carolyn Rogers, Mexico. 
September 10—Mrs, J. L. Jackson, Africa. 
September 10—Mrs. A. L. Davis, Brazil. 
September 12—Miss Janette Fontaine, Africa. 
September 12—Mrs. J. H. Longenecker, Africa. 
September 12—Miss Estelle Lumpkin, Japan. 
September 15—Mrs. Alva Hardie, Brazil. 


September 


16—Mrs. T. Th. Stixrud, Africa. 


September 17—Miss Susan Cockrell, Brazil. 
September 17—Miss Charlotte Dunlap, China. 
September 18—Mrs. M. L. Swinehart, Korea. 
September 19—Rev. Lowry Davis, China. 
September 19—Miss Grace Farr, China. 


September 19—Miss Addie Sloan, China. 
September 20—Rev. J. H. Brady, Japan. 
September 20—Mrs. L. S. Morgan, China. 
September 21—Mrs. Jas. R. Graham, Jr., China. 
September 24—Miss Elizabeth O. Buchanan, Japan. 
September 25—Mr. B. H. Hunnicutt, Brazil. 
September 26—Rev. Alva Hardie, Brazil. 
September 26—Rev. L. A. McMurray, Africa. 
September 26—Miss Elisabeth J. Shepping, Korea 
September 27—Mrs. W. M. Thompson, Brazil. 
September 28—Mrs. C. L. Crane, Africa. 
September 28—Rev. Edward S. Currie, China. 
September 28—Mrs. W. D. Reynolds, Korea. 
September 29—Rev. Henry L. Reaves, China. 
September 29—Mrs. Henry L. Reaves, China. 
September 30—Mrs. H. H. Bryan, Japan. 
September 30—Mrs. J. K. Johnston, Brazil. 


Epitor's Note:—A Birthday Card, unsealed and with 
signature only, bearing a 1% cent stamp, may be mailed 
to any of the above, to the address which appears on 
the last pages of every other issue of this magazine. If 
ecards are sealed, regular first-class postage must be 
paid—5 cents to Africa, China, Japan and Korea; 3 
cents to Brazil and Mexico. Star before the name of 
the missionary listed on the last pages of this maga- 
zine, indicates “on furlough.” The home address will 


be supplied by the Educational Department, Box 330, 
Nashville, Tenn., on request. 
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Junior Foreign Mission 
Program for July 


CaLL TO WorsHIp—Every Day Will I Bless Thee 
(played softly), Premier Hymns. 

Lorp’s PRAYER IN CONCERT. 

MINUTES. 

Rott Catt—Answer with a verse of Scripture on 
SERVICE. 

COLLECTION SONG. 

OFFERING. 

SCRIPTURE READING—The Good Samaritan, Luke 
10:30-37. 

PRaAyvER—Thanksgiving for our wonderful Saviour. 


Prayer for those who do not know him, that they 
may soon come to know and love and serve him as 
the only true God. 

Sonc—I Love to Tell the Story, Premier Hymns. 

Quiz—What blessings have you that non-Christian 
children do not have? 

Story—The Kan Ho. 

Story—The Gods of Japan. 

ReciTaTIon—Chinese Graves. (Page 419.) 

Sonc—This I’ll Do for Jesus, Premier Hymns. 

CLosE WITH A CHAIN OF PRAYER. 





The Kan Ho 


By MARY S. MATHEWS 


HERE is a pretty brown bird which one often 
T sees in the country around Hangchow, China. 

It is not unlike a thrush, and on a bright morn- 
ing you cannot walk far outside the city without hear- 
ing its clear, loud whistle, calling plainly, as the Chi- 
nese children will tell you, “Kan ho! Kan ho!” 
(Watch the fire! Watch the fire!) They tell the 
following story about it. 

Long ago, before your grandmothers even dreamed 
of being little girls, an old woman named Kyin-Vong 
and her son, Yong-Teh, lived in a house boat. It was 
probably very like those that now go up and down 
the canals. The three compartments toward the front 
were kept for passengers who paid Yong-Teh and 
his mother for carrying them from place to place, while 
toward the stern was a tiny kitchen with its furnace. 
Here they cooked and ate their rice, with the upper 
end of the big oar sweeping over them. Perhaps the 
eggs that they sometimes ate with their rice were not 
as newly laid as those you have for breakfast, but 
their appetites were good, oh, very good indeed, for 
they often had to row the boat, and this is very hard 
work, Occasionally a good wind would spring up, 
and then they would hoist the great sail and go merrily 
on. Beneath was the hold, in which they could store 
goods, and if much crowded, at night Yong-Teh and 
his mother would make their beds on top of the boat 
and sleep on the roof of this very convenient house. 

So they lived very happily for a number of years, 
till the mother, who was growing quite old, felt that 
she should have some one to help her, and she consid- 
ered it also her duty to get her son a proper wife to 
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marry when he should be fully grown. So she searched 
diligently, and at last discovered a pretty little girl 
named Pao-Tso, whose father, after much discussion 
and some very handsome presents, became willing for 
his little daughter to leave him. And now Pao-Tso was 
Kyin Vong’s own little daughter, and she taught her 
to cook the rice, row the boat, make shoes, and do 
many other useful things. 

Finally, when Pao-Tso was eighteen years old, she 
was dressed in a handsome crimson robe, embroidered 
in gold, a curious headdress was placed cn her head, 
and all over it a crimson tissue veil was thrown, and 
she was led forth to be married to Yong-Teh. All 
the friends and relatives were invited to a great feast, 
but while they were still at the tables, a messenger 
rushed in to say that Yong-Teh’s uncle had just died, 
leaving him a handsome fortune, and he must come 
at once and claim it. The mother and the bride were 
very sad to have him leave them, but there was no 
help for it. I am sorry to say that Pao-Tso now be- 
came sad and careless about her duties instead of 
trying to cheer and help her mother. One day, as 
she was kindling the fire to cook the evening rice, she 
upset a basket of shavings and the boat caught on fire 
and burned up. Nothing was saved and they had 
nowhere to go, so they had to build themselves a straw 
hut and live like beggars, and they were often hun- 
gry and cold. Kyin-Vong blamed her daughter-in- 
law for all her troubles, and treated her very cruelly. 
So, two miserable years passed and they began to fear 
that robbers had killed Yong-Teh by the way, but 
at last one happy day he returned. 
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Now he was a rich man and bought a beautiful home 
for them out by the west lake and there was a garden 
surrounding it full of beautiful flowers. It had lotus 
ponds with lovely pink lily pads floating on their sur- 
face., 

He begged his mother to forgive his little wife, for 
she had meant no harm, and he persuaded his wife 
to be very careful about fire, and so they lived happily 
for many years. Because Yong-Teh was so kind, when 
he died a wonderful thing happened. You know the 
Chinese think everyone has three souls, and when 
one dies these three souls float away like mist and are 
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lost; but because Yong-Teh had been so good his souls 
did not fade away; they grew stronger and he became 
like a god and lived forever. He took the form of a 
bird, and now flies through the land warning all care- 
less wives to “Watch the fire! Watch the fire!” 

You see that even though these poor people do not 
know our dear Lord who is the source of all goodness 
and kindness, they admire kindness and imagine many 
strange things about it. I am sure you will pray with 
me that they may all soon know Christ and all be- 
come kind and true.—The Children’s Missionary. 





The Gods of Japan 


By MRS. R. B. GRINNAN 


NE day my little Japanese teacher and I went 
out to a little town about ten miles from where 
we live to hold our Sunday school. 


Though it was Monday, it really was a Sunday 
school, because we only taught them about Christ and 
the Bible. About twenty or thirty children gathered, 
sang the song we taught them, gladly took the cards 
we gave them, and listened to the story of the good 
Samaritan. After singing again, my teacher asked them 
some questions that I think may interest you. 


All the little ones sat in a semi-circle in front of 
her, sat on their feet on mats, not on chairs as you do, 
for they have none in their homes. 


“How many gods have you in your house?” asked 
the teacher. 


“Only one,” some one answered, and all the rest said, 
“Only one.” 


“What is the name of the god in your house?” she 
asked the first little boy that had answered. “Inari 
San,” he said. 

Now Inari San is the name of the fox god, so the 
little teacher said, “Why! a fox is only an animal, is 
it not so?” 8s 

“Oh, yes,” they all replied, laughing, and nodding 
their black heads: “Oh, yes, a fox is an animal.” 
That they knew well. 

“Then which is greatest,” she asked, “‘men or foxes?” 

“Why men, of course,” they said. 

__ “Then, why do you bow down and worship the fox 
if you are greater than it?” 

But they only looked puzzled, and one little boy 
pinched the little fellow next to him and they began 
to laugh, so you see they were not thinking very much 
about it after all. 

; The teacher then turned to another boy and asked: 

‘What is the name of the god in your house?” The 
little fellow gave the name of another god. 


“But,” said the teacher, “he was a good and won- 
derful man who lived a long time ago, is that not so?” 
Ves,” . 


“Only a farmer he was, too, but still a man while 
he lived, and now you worship him; can he give you 
anything ? 

“Why, I am older and wiser than you children, and 
yet, when I die, think how foolish it would be to wor- 
ship me!” 

“How many gods are there in Japan?” she asked 
again. 

“Oh, many! Hundreds! Thousands!” came the an- 
swer. 


“Of what are these gods made?” 
metals.” 


“That is so, is it not? Now, who makes them?” 
“Carpenters and metal smiths.” 
P 


“Yes, just common things made by hand, and yet 
you pray to them! You might just as well worship 
the kimono your mother made you as to pray to these 
dumb pieces of wood and stone!” 


But how much of this do you think they understood ? 
You see they do as their parents and friends teach 
them to do. From earliest childhood they are taught 
to clap their hands before the idols in the temples they 
visit, and bow the head while they rapidly repeat 
“Nam! Nam!” (Have pity Buddha.) 

And they know that there are so many gods. wor- 
shipped in Japan that when we talk of the “true God,” 
they think of him only as one more among the many 
of whom they never find the end. You see how hard 
it is to make them understand when we tell them 
about God, and his son Jesus Christ. 

Now you see how your prayers are needed for all 
the children in Japan that God will give them under- 
standing hearts.—The Children’s Missionary. 
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School of the Ozarks from the water tower. 


The School of the Ozarks 


By R. M. GOOD, President. 


E ARE proud of the fact that The School of 

Wy the Ozarks is clear of indebtedness and has 

been able to balance its financial budget from 

year to year. This has been made possible through 

the support of our loyal and devoted friends who have 
from year to year contributed to its support. 

You will find here two hundred boys and girls, one 
hundred and sixty-five of whom are not able to pay a 
cent, but who are working their entire way. These 
young people come from most humble homes and The 
School of the Ozarks offers to them the only oppor- 
tunity possible for them to secure an education and 
training to fit themselves to successfully fight their 
battles of life. The story of how these two hundred 
boys and girls are trained, educated, clothed, housed, 
and fed is truly the greatest manifestation of divine 
guidance that could be possible. 

Literally this school never knows one day how it 
is going to meet its obligations for the next day. We 


believe it is the constant prayers and devotion of our 
Christian friends that bring to us day by day so well 
the illustration that “man’s extremity is God’s oppor- 
tunity.” 

Our graduating class this year numbers fifty, and 
to fill the places of these fifty who are passing on we 
already have over 338 applications. Of these 338, 
complete information has been received on 247, and in 
the case of 199 of these 247 the families own no radio, 
car, telephone, or electric lights; the families of 207 
have no car of any kind; 237 no radio; and 232 no 
telephone. The representative of the school has visited 
in the homes of 100 of these applicants and investi- 
gated fifty others. To do this he has travelled a dis- 
tance of over six thousand miles. This shows some- 
thing of the need, and the following letter well il- 
lustrates the yearning in the hearts of these young 
people for an opportunity: 
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“T am writing to you regarding The School of 
the Ozarks. Permit me to tell you something 
about myself. I finished grade school when only 
fourteen. My one great desire was to go to high 
school. My father, only a poor farmer, was finan- 
cially unable to send me. Seemingly my friends 
expect me to be content, but somehow I can’t recon- 
cile myself to face life without an education, with- 
out refinement. I am now seventeen years of age 
and not any nearer my goal. 

“Last week a friend handed me the general cata- 
logue of The School of the Ozarks and advised me 
to write. Perhaps you would consider an unfor- 
tunate girl. Will you please let me hear from you? 
I will be anxiously waiting.” 


It is this desire and yearning in the hearts of these 
young people for an education that explains why The 
School of the Ozarks must turn away hundreds of 
students each year. 


There is a very extensive self-help program in con- 
nection with the school. Every student is taught to 
do some task well. There are in connection with the 
school many activities where these young people work, 
including a print shop, machine shop, laundry, dairy, 
farm, poultry department, canning factory, and bakery. 
Last season our students put up over two hundred 
thousand cans of fruits and vegetables in our factory. 
Each student is required to work sixteen hours a week 
in addition to going to school, and sixty days during 
the summer time for the opportunity of entering on a 
full scholarship. 

We are often asked how an institution of this kind 
can go forward on faith. We believe implicitly that 
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the Lord raises up his servants to carry forward the 
work here. We have curtailed along every line, how- 
ever we have not decreased our enrollment. We believe, 
as stated above, it is the constant prayers and devotion 
of Christian friends that have led us through this 
period of time. 

The boys and girls of the Ozarks are eager to be 
led in the right path. We have just closed a meeting 
at the school in which fifty-two of our young people 
united with the Church here at the school. Thirty- 
two of this number were baptized on the last Sunday 
night of this meeting. 

The funds to operate this institution do not come 
from a few friends of great wealth, but through many 
small gifts from people who find it a real sacrifice to 
send their gift. The following letter, among many 
such letters, explains the point we are trying to convey: 


“In all these weeks I haven’t forgotten, and I 
promised myself as soon as I had a dollar to spare 
I would send it, even if it is a small amount. My 
prayers are for your success in this wonderful 
work. Personally what little we can give the school 
is the best investment we make. May God bless 
you.” 11 


The boys and girls in The School of the Ozarks 
are of the purest Anglo-Saxon stock, the same stock 
as the boys and girls of the Appalachian mountains. 
There is no greater opportunity of service than train- 
ing boys and girls for future citizenship who otherwise 
would have no chance to secure such a training. 

Point Lookout, Mo. 





Presenting Christ to the Jews 


By the REV. DAN B. BRAVIN, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Superintendent of the John Legum Memorial (Lutheran) 


HE Duke of Wellington was once asked as to 

the advisability of the Christian missionary en- 

terprise. Soldier-like, the Duke tersely replied: 
“What do your marching orders say?” No one can 
read the New Testament without being impressed with 
the directness of the command of giving the gospel to 
the Jews. In all the activities of the Master and his 
disciples, the Jew came first. It took the disciples 
some time to discover that the gospel was also for the 
Gentiles. With the Saviour born of a Jewish maiden, 
the apostles men of the Jewish race, the Bible written 
by Jews, the sweet singers of the Psalms Jewish poets, 
and the Jew of today recklessly disinherited of all this 
Precious heritage, how can there be any serious ques- 
tion as to what the Christian duty is to the Jew! 

_There are other reasons why the gospel should be 
given to the Jews. 

Loyalty to Christ. No one has forced us to be 
his followers. We might have rejected him; but we 
did not; we chose to be his followers. We even pre- 
tend to love him. Loyalty, then, demands that we 





obey his command that we should make every effort 
to tell the Jews of the Good News, to win them to 
Christ. If that is proselytizing it is the glorious privi- 
lege of the Christian Church to teach and proselytize 
all nations. The work of the Church is not finished 
until that is done. Proselytism, rightly understood, is 
one of the most beautiful words in the Christian vocab- 
ulary. It is the glory of the Church, despite the state- 
ment of “liberal fanatics” to the contrary. 

Moral obligation. The philosophy of ethics 
teaches that if one believes that he has light which 
another has not, he is under moral obligation to make 
that light known. He has no right to force his views 
on another, nor is the other under obligation to accept 
them, but he must place the information he claims to 
have at the disposal of his fellow men. On that prin- 
ciple, we are morally responsible to make the gospel 
known to the Jews in our midst. 

An all-inclusive gospel must be devoid of 
discrimination. Who are we to limit our Master’s 


Command? There is no spiritual or moral warrant 
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for such action. There was a time when Christians 
excluded the Jews from God’s redemptive plan be- 
cause they were considered too bad. Now there are 
some Christians who would exclude them because they 
are “as good as we are.” So, the Jew suffers either 
way. The Christian way is to discriminate against 
none in the presentation of the gospel. 


The Jew needs Christ. As a Jew acquainted 
with the “inside” of Jewish life, I state unhesitatingly 
that the Jew today is in greater need of Christ than 
he is of Palestine or any other material advantage. 
His mental faculties have outraced his spiritual assets. 
He is clever, sharp, shrewd, but lacks the Christian 
grace that tempers mental shrewdness. And that causes 
the Jew inestimable suffering. He is shunned even 
by those who profit from his shrewdness. Judaism 
does not possess the spiritual power Christianity offers 
the Jew; it has lost its hold on the Jew. Judaism, as 
understood by the masses of Jewry, is a relic of the 
past. The voice of its ancient rabbis has lost its clarity; 
it sounds to the modern Jew like the voice of an old 
heavily-used graphophone record. It is an anachro- 
nism. 

Rabbi So-and-so and Mr. may seem to be 
famous religious leaders in Jewry. Yes; there are a 
few, but thev are the fruit of Christianity rather than 
Judaism. They are men who drank at the fountain 
of Christian civilization and environment. They have 
accepted the fruit of Christianity without accepting the 
Root. 

The Church needs the Jew. If it is true that 
the Jew needs the Christ it is equally true that the 
Christ needs the Jew. The reason why after 1,900 
years we still have the vast Mohammedan and heathen 
fields is because the Church changed the order “to the 
Jew first and also to the Gentile” to the Gentile first 
and also—sometimes only as an afterthought—to the 
Jew. The Church needs the zeal, the Oriental mind, 
the persistence, the wealth, the solidarity of the Jew. 
This powerful group in our midst should be for us 
instead of having it against us. What a strength, what 
a blessing Israel can be, and yet will be, to humanity 
when it is touched with the Spirit of Jesus! 

Some of the greatest converts to Christianity 
are Jews. We need not go back to the days of Saul 
of Tarsus who became the mighty Apostle to the Gen- 
tiles. We shall take for our example Jewish converts 
of the immediate past. (We advisedly avoid mention- 
ing names of Jewish Christians still living.) Here 
are some giants of the Church who have made rich 
contributions to our Christian faith by their acceptance 
of Christ: : 

Theologian and Author, Alfred Edersheim. 
There is hardly a pastor’s library without the 
books of Edersheim. Someone said, “If one were 
to own but one ‘Life of Jesus,’ it should be Eder- 
sheim’s.” 

Church Historian, Johann Neander. Of him 
it is said that “He was the father of modern 
Church history, a child in spirit, a man in intel- 
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lect, a giant in learning, and a saint in spirit.” 

Composer of Sacred Music, Felix Mendelssohn. 
When we enter our churches and the organist 
plays a prelude to prepare us for the atmosphere 
of worship, is there anything to equal Mendels- 
sohn’s works, his psalm, his Oratorios of St. Paul 
and Elijah? 

Painter of Biblical Subjects, Edward Bende- 
mann. His “Three Wise Men,” “Fall of Jeru- 
salem,” and “The Jews Led Into Captivity,” are 
world famous. 

Missionary, Isaac Schereschewsky. This man 
spent a lifetime in China. Translated the Bible 
into the Mandarin language, established a college 
and seminary in Shanghai and became Episcopal 
Bishop of China. He was a remarkable Chris- 
tian. 

There is a whole galaxy of names that might be 
mentioned of preachers, teachers, authors, singers, mis- 
sionaries. Men whose worth was recognized by their 
respective denominations by honoring them with mod- 
eratorships, bishoprics, to say nothing of honorary de- 
grees. There is no other mission field that yields such 
rich fruitage as does the Jewish mission field. 

Communal Responsibility. As it is important 
for members of a family living under one roof to have 
similar standards of life, so it is for members of a 
community living under one flag. In a land where 
there are Jews and Gentiles they should have equal 
appreciation of the religious values. Where such 
values differ, it often leads to misunderstanding, ani- 
mosities, and clashes. The Name of Jesus, holy to 
Christians, is unholy to Jews. The Sunday-Sabbath, 
cherished by orthodox Christians, is fought against by 
“protestant” Jews. Are the Jews bad citizens? No, 
indeed not! But they are non-Christian and often 
anti-Christian. And the solution to this problem is in 
the evangelization of the Jews. When they receive an 
equal appreciation of our religious values, they will 
become guardians over the things we cherish. Surely 
500,000,000 adherents of Christ ought to have some 
influence over 4,500,000 Jews. If our Christianity is 
false, let us get rid of it; if it is true, let us propagate 
it. 

As to how Christians should give the gospel to the 
Jews, it is not easy to state. The best way is the 
natural way. Let each Christian witness to his Jewish 
friends and neighbors. Then invite them to church or 
Sunday school. Have a spiritual conversation with 
him concerning the claims of Christ. Present him with 
a New Testament and Christian literature, if he does 
not already possess it. Prayerfully and persuasively 
they can be won for Christ and his Kingdom. 

I especially urge churches to include the Jew in 
their program. The church is not a club of Christians; 
it is a spiritual hospital for the maimed and wounded 
and spiritually undernourished. The Jew in the 
parish comes under those categories. A special invita- 
tion and an evidence of welcome will bring him to 
church, 
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Lastly, there should be intensive and extensive work 
done through missions sponsored and directed by some 
accredited church body. The mission should have as 
its aim the presentation of Christ to the Jews in a 
dignified way. Buildings, staff, and literature should 
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be of such type as to command attention and respect 
from the Jews in the neighborhood. Where there is a 
will to do the work, the way to do it will soon be dis- 
covered.— Missionary Review of the World, July, 1933, 
issue. 





Home Mission Section 
Montreat Missions Conference 


August 1-5 


Those who come to Montreat in August are urged to arrive in time 
for the Missions Conference. The Home Mission Section opens the night 
of August 1 and closes Sunday night, August 5. The Foreign Mission 
Section begins Monday, August 6 and closes Sunday, August 12. 

The Home Mission Section will open with an address by Dr. Ben R. 
Lacy, who will also have the Bible Hour each morning throughout the 
two sections. Dr. Lacy is an able preacher and teacher, is known through- 
out the Church and will be a great blessing to this Conference. 

Other speakers on Home Missions will include Rev. B. M. Larson, of 
Knoxville Presbytery, Rev. Cary R. Blain and Miss Mabel Hall, of High- 
land Institution in Kentucky, Rev. S. Brooks McLane and a group of 
Mexican boys from Kingsville, Texas, Miss Lillian Blue, of Johnson 
County, North Carolina, and Mrs. Patsy Bratton Turner, of Canoe, Ken- 
tucky. Each of these will bring a thrilling word direct from his own 
work. 

The Sunday preacher of the Home Mission Section will be Dr. H. W. 
A. Hanson, President of Gettysburg College in Pennsylvania. Dr. Hanson 
is a delightful personality and an able preacher of the Lutheran com- 
munion. He will be heard on this occasion for the first time at Montreat. 








We voice the feeling of Dr. Anderson, Dr. McAllister and each mem- 
ber of the Program Committee when we urge readers of the Survey to 
visit Montreat for these Conferences. 
beautiful spot we urge you not to miss it longer. 
be crowded and all who attend may have a feast of spiritual food and also 
find ample time for rest and physical recreation. 


If you have never been to this 
The program will not 


Come and stay. 











The Year at Banner Elk 


By A. T. ROBERTSON, Jr. 


HE most exciting year in the history of the Edgar 

Tufts Memorial Association—Lees-McRae Col- 

lege, Grace Hospital and Grandfather Home— 
should make good reading for many of its friends. 

One year ago saw the work of the school menaced 
by national and private disasters; its future policy 
uncertain, its existence threatened. 

Now the college has found a richer, greater field 
of service than ever before. School, hospital and home 
turn to their friends not only with a good record of 
past service to the mountains, but with a definite plan 
of future accomplishment. 

In the summer of 1933, Lees-McRae College op- 


erated its plant as usual at Pinnacle Inn, a congenial 
summer resort for those who love the beauty of the 
high mountains. The inn entertained twice as many 
guests as ever before, gave employment to over one- 
third of the students, boys and girls, and received most 
favorable publicity. Mr. Phillips Russell, of Chapel 
Hill, North Carolina, biographer of Benjamin Franklin 
and author of several books, wrote a short sketch en- 
titled, “Part College, Part Inn.” It was reprinted from 
the able Chapel Hill Weekly by the editor of The 
New York Times, and from that newspaper it was 


_ copied by the Reader’s Digest. 


It was not surprising that a record number of boys 
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Lees-McRaé 


and girls applied for entrance at Lees-McRae in Sep- 
tember, of which number 220 were accepted. The 
school year began with a fine spirit. Fred I. Dicker- 
son, a graduate of Lees-McRae and of Davidson Col- 
lege, returned to coach the football team, which made 
its best record to date; and interest in basketball, debat- 
ing, dramatics and other activities was at its height. 

Several new courses, among them a department of 
Music, were added during the year. 





ReEticious LIFE 


In October Rev. William Curry, pastor of the Bel- 
mont Presbyterian Church, Belmont, North Carolina, 
came to Banner Elk upon the invitation of Rev. Marion 
J. Murray, our pastor, for a week’s revival meeting. 
Almost every student in school attended; there were 
over a dozen additions to the Church, and it was 
counted in spiritual influence one of the most success- 
ful meetings ever held. Throughout the year, the Lees- 
McRae Christian Association continued its work at 
three outpost Sunday schools near Banner Elk-—Arbor- 
dale, Hanging Rock, and Pigeon Roost. 


THE NEw LAKE AND BUILDINGS 


While the College grew in numbers, in culture and 
in grace, it has grown physically as well. During 
the summer of 1933, Lees-McRae students and native 
workmen completed Wildcat Lake, a beautiful power 
storage lake of thirteen acres, greatly needed to aug- 
ment the flow of the Elk River during dry spells. 
Because of an unusually dry fall, the new lake did 
not fill until March; but when it filled it was a beauty, 
idealy set in circling hills, with Beech Mountain spread- 
ing its wings above it, and the cottages of Grandfather 


.... ae 


y, Banner Elk, N.C. 


Home close by. For the orphanage, the college stu- 
dents, and summer guests, it will be a great joy. 
During the summer the Association announced a 
large program of necessary future development. Funds, 
needless to say, have come in slowly, but a few urgent 
items have been completed—a central heating plant 
(burning sawdust from our woodshop at a great sav- 
ing); a sanitary milkhouse, so that our dairy now 
produces Grade A milk; and planting and improve- 
ment of roads throughout the Association property. 


ACADEMIC CHANGES 

None of the above changes, however, have been 
nearly as important as an unusual step taken in the 
middle of the year’s session. Beginning with January, 
1934, Lees-McRae College turned to a new plan of 
work and education, a codrdination of work and study 
to make a complete education for each student. Be- 
ginning next fall, both boys and girls will be required 
to work out part of their expenses in a major project, 
such as from wrought iron work, logging and milling, 
the wild game farm, inn and tea-room management, 
general merchandising, housekeeping, library and office 
work, canning, farming, poultry raising, and many 
others. 

Most of these projects were already in operation, as 
self-sustaining enterprises, giving employment to stu- 
dents and enabling the College to pay its way. The 
largest has been Pinnacle Inn. 

The principal change has been in the curriculum, 
which will now be centered around the work. A student 
will be required to take certain courses of study which 
will help him to obtain a mastery of his project, and 
a complete understanding of it. Thus, a student en- 
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gaged in farm work will study among other things 
economics and chemistry, biology and accounting; a 
student in woodwork or wrought iron will take among 
other subjects the history of fine arts and design. 

Several academic authorities, including Dr. Fannie 
W. Dunn, of Teachers College, Columbia University, 
have expressed their interest and approval. 

To make such a change in the middle of the session 
was somewhat unusual, but its success was complete. 
Much credit goes to the officers and faculty of the 
school. E. Linwood Lafferty, head of the science de- 
partment, was made dean of labor, in general charge 
of all departments. 


DANIEL BOONE AT BANNER ELK 


Daniel Boone, a direct descendant of the pioneer and 
a blacksmith who is also an artist in hand-forged 
wrought iron, joined our staff in March to teach his 
craft to Lees-McRae students. His work has won high 
praise, and has been used at Yale University, Duke 
University, and the great Washington Cathedral, as 
well as in private homes. 

All the products of Lees-McRae College go under 
the joint name of Grandfather Industries, named like 
. Grandfather Home for the great mountain which towers 
over Banner Elk. For an institution of this small size, 
there is an astonishing variety of goods and services, 
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ranging from wrought iron and woodcarving to buck- 
wheat flour and Grade A milk, from wild game birds, 
ruffed grouse, quail and pheasant, to buckwheat flour 
and maple syrup, from laundry work to summer hotel 
service. 


THE TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY 

Banner Elk is just within the borders of the Ten- 
nessee Valley, the region drained by the Tennessee 
River and served by the government’s great social and 
economic planning agency, the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority. 

We were honored during the fall by a visit from 
Dr. Arthur Morgan, Chairman of the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority, who spoke to our students and to citizens 
of Avery County. Said he in part about the need for 
vocational training and vocational thinking in the 
mountains, “What are we going to do with all these 
young people after they grow up? It isn’t a very good 
plan just to send them to college. They ought to be 
thinking about what work is left undone in the world.” 

A number of other officers of the Authority visited 
Banner Elk during the year. 


THE CAROLINA MOUNTAIN COOPERATIVES 
This interest has borne fruit to the advantage of 
this section of the North Carolina Mountains. Four 
counties, including Avery in which we are located, were 





Lees-McRae Football Team—Fred I. Dickerson, coach and dean of boys. 
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chosen as a Demonstration Area by the TVA. Begin- 
ning with a group of Farm Codperatives known as the 
Carolina Mountain Codperatives, the people of this sec- 
tion will unite to bring about a higher standard of liv- 
ing and a richer, fuller life. There are five directors 
of this Codperative, with Edgar H. Tufts, president 
of Lees-McRae College, as chairman and Dr. W. C. 
Tate, head of Grace Hospital, as another member. 


GRACE HospPItaL 

During the past year, as in other years of the de- 
pression, Grace Hospital has cared for more than 70 
per cent of its patients free, an accomplishment im- 
possible without the aid of the Duke Endowment. At 
the same time that its daily load has steadily increased, 
its two doctors, Drs. W. C. Tate and Ronda H. Hardin, 
have carried on unaided by another resident physician. 
Their achievement has been magnificent, their volume 
of work almost beyond belief. These two physicians 
were elected during the past year to the American Col- 
lege of Surgeons and the American College of Phy- 
sicians, respectively. 

In June, Grace Hospital will entertain a distin- 
guished gathering of cancer specialists from far and 
near. For its unrivalled work as a rural medical cen- 
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ter, for the sheer volume of the good it has done, it 
has won high recognition in the medical profession, 
and deserves all the support the Church can give it. 


GRANDFATHER HOME 

Grandfather Home, also, has carried a heavier load 
than ever during these hard years. Its family of eighty- 
five has been cared for by the love and sacrifice of 
friends all through this region, especially in Holston 
Presbytery, whose Thanksgiving offering of .canned 
goods saw the family through the winter. Grand- 
father Home urgently needs financial relief. Its de- 
voted staff, still receiving the pittance made necessary 
a year ago by the national financial crisis, must be 
eased of a strain which the Church has no continued 
right to ask them to bear. 

The three departments together form an institution 
unique in the mountains and in the Church. Their 
successful struggle for existence through self-sustain- 
ing enterprises has given them their character. 

But their purpose is the spread of the gospel and 
its demonstration in daily service. It is this spirit 
alone which can bring success to the most brilliant 
social and economic plans of men for a better world. 

Banner Elk, N. C. 





day Gift. 
Atlanta, Georgia. 





Appreciation for 1934 Birthday Gift 


By HOMER McMILLAN 


This is the first opportunity we have had since the Auxiliary Birth- 
day Parties were held to thank the women of the Church through The 
Presbyterian Survey for the 1934 Birthday Gift. The idea that this should 
be an Emergency Relief Fund originated with the women themselves, and 
all the work in preparation for the offering was done by them. Our pur- 
pose here is to thank the Committee on Woman’s Work and to thank 
every local auxiliary in the Assembly, not only for the amount of this 
gift, but even more, if possible, for the loving thought that lay back of it. 

Life has been very hard for many of our under-paid home mission- 
aries and in the homes of our retired or deceased ministers. Not a few 
have been called upon to suffer privation and want, oftentimes lacking 
the bare necessities of life. This splendid gift will bring material aid to 
many of these deserving families of our Church. In the last few years 
we have endeavored to inform the Church what havoc was being wrought 
in these ranks through a lack of sustaining income. Our people have re- 
sponded generously with annual Self-Denial and Christmas Love Gifts, 
but the loss in regular offerings has been so terrific that it has never been 
possible to provide adequately for these servants of the Church. In the 
midst of need they have been patient and uncomplaining to the point of 
real heroism. And now it is a joy to think that this great host of elect 
women has arisen to say in a very tangible way that at least the cases of 
pressing necessity shall have immediate help. Such a tribute of love gives 
heart all along the line and will bless the Church throughout the year. 

The Home Mission Committee takes this occasion officially to thank 
the women of the auxiliaries for their thoughtful gift of love, and to ex- 
press the appreciation of every family that will benefit by the 1934 Birth- 
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The J ewish People 
and the Christian Church 


By AARON JUDAH KLIGERMAN 


SRAEL and the church are inseparable. 
in the history of the world have races been so in- 
timately related and associated together so many 


At no time 


centuries as Christian nations and the Jews. And yet, 
no two races could be further apart. They live, as it 
were, in two distinct and saparate social and religious 
hemispheres of the same great world. The Jew has 
purposely swung completely away from Christianity, 
and Christianity has shamelessly swung away from 
Israel. There are two reasons for this great world- 
wide gulf existing between the Jewish people and the 
Christian church. 

First: The Jew Himself. We hates the Gentiles. 
It began when the Amalekites (Exodus, chapter 17) 
interfered with their march to the Promised Land, 
and continued through the centuries of Israel’s long 
existence. The long years of bitter trials, and perse- 
cution, and plunder, and robbery, and their continued 
hostility to the Christ once rejected, have not tended 
to soften his heart. 

Second: The Church Herself. The church has 
shamelessly and malignantly abused and neglected the 
Jewish people. The church, through her intolerance 
and bigotry, has forced the Jews to stand where they 
now stand in their attitude toward Christ and Christi- 
anity. Those of you who have been privileged to sit 
at the Master’s feet, and have become acquainted with 
his teaching, know that it is not the Christ enthroned 
in human hearts, but rather the absence of the Christ- 
like spirit in the church that has driven my people 
to assume their relentless hostility toward Christ and 
his church. The Christian nations have robbed, and 
plundered, and hated, and hunted him through many 
centuries. Everywhere, in England, Spain, Italy, 
France, Germany, Austria, Bohemia and Poland—the 
Jews were massacred by the thousands. 

“Papists, bishops, sophists and monks,” said Luther, 
“have treated the Jews in such a way that all good 
Christians ought to wish to become Jews. If I had 
been a Jew, and had seen Christianity inspire such 
wicked actions, I should have preferred to be a swine. 
They have acted like dogs toward the Jews, and have 
outraged them, and yet these Jews are closely related 
to our Lord. If you wish to help them, try to accord 
them the Christian law of LOVE, and not the orders 
of the Pope. Welcome them benevolently, let them 
work with you, so that they wish to remain with you.” 

The Christian nations have treated the Jews no bet- 
ter than Nineveh, and Babylon, and Syria, and Greece, 
and Rome. “Jews,” “Sheeney,” and “Christ-killers’’ 
are names familiar to many of us. We heard these 
Names in Russia, in Poland, in Germany, in Rou- 
mania, and even here in America. Those of us who 
labor among our own know how difficult it is to pre- 
sent Christ to one who had such experiences. The 
Jew is one case where, if he is ever to acknowledge 
Jesus as his own Messiah, God alone will have to 


deal with him. This he will do; but there are also 
some things that we, both Jew and Christian, must do 
before we become real neighbors working for the good 
of the whole world. 


Speaking, as I am, to an audience composed of both 
Jews and Christians, I would say to my Jewish 
brethren, “O house of Jacob, come ye, and let us walk 
in the light of the Lord” (Isaiah 2:5). Greatly hon- 
ored in the past ages, and still beloved for the fathers’ 
sakes, turn away your eye from the shadows and mists 
which prevented our fathers from seeing the Messiah’s 
glory, and which have hitherto shut out from your- 
selves the visions of his face, and look upon this 
Glorious Immortal. One to whom these shadows 
pointed. Think less of the earthly, and more of the 
heavenly; less of the material, and more of the spiri- 
tual. If you are to go to Palestine, as so many of 
you do in these days, and dwell among its vine-clad 
hills, and olive yards, and sweet-scented valleys, go, 
and God’s blessings go with you; only do not make 
Palestine heaven, and prosperity your God. If you 
remain here, do so, and may God’s blessings rest upon 
you here. But wherever you are, whatever suns shine 
upon you, whatever breezes fan you, of whatever wa- 
ters you drink, remember, please, “There is none other 
name under heaven given among men, whereby we 
must be saved.” (Acts 4:12.) 


Why continue refusing his leadership? Know ye 
not that apart from Jesus Christ there is no spiritual 
future for our people? In the words of Israel Zang- 
will: “We shall never get the future straight until we 
disentangle the past.” ‘To disentangle the past means 
to reéxamine the trial of Jesus. It means that we 
cannot continue having certain notions about Jesus, 
myths, woven purposely by our leaders around the 
greatest and most noble personality in history, only 
that we may not see and recognize the real Jesus. 
To us, my brethren, in this our day, is given the 
privilege to reclaim the Christ we have lost for so 
many centuries. Has not this crucified Christ more 
than fulfilled the highest and noblest visions of our 
great prophets? Is he not fulfilling one of our own 
beautiful prayers? 


“All the world shall come to serve Thee, 
And bless Thy glorious name, 

And Thy righteousness triumphant 
The islands shall acclaim. 


“With the coming of Thy kingdom 
The hills shall shout with song, 

And the islands laugh exultant 
That they to God belong. 


“And through all their congregations, 
So loud Thy praise shall ring, 

That the utmost peoples, hearing, 
Shall hail Thee crowned king.” 
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Can you point to another personality, outside of 
Jesus, whose influence has touched the whole world, 
taking in every race and nation, causing them to give 
up all forms of idolatry, and bringing them to the 
God of our fathers? At this very hour there are men 
and women in Africa, in India, in China, and where- 
ever men are, kneeling before God in prayer, praying 
not to handmade idols, but to the great God of heaven 
and earth! Jesus did this. Jesus is doing it now. 
Oh, that we, his people, might recognize him as our 
Saviour and live. 

And to you, my Christian friends, I would say, re- 
member that you are a debtor to the Jew. It is the 
Jew that preserved for you the oracles of God, and 
the true religion, through long periods of darkness, 
danger, and corruption. The glorious gospel which 
you now enjoy is but Judaism stripped of its dress 
of externals. It was a Jew who wrote the immortal 
words of Genesis, “In the beginning God created the 
heavens and the earth. And the earth was waste and 
void; and darkness was upon the face of the deep; 
and the Spirit of God moved upon the face of the 
waters. And God said, Let there be light; and there 
was light.” (Genesis 1:1-3.) It was with our father, 
Abraham, that God made a memorable covenant, a 
covenant which was to affect the whole human race: 
“In thee shall all the families of the earth be blessed.” 
(Genesis 12:3.) 

It was a son of my people who sang of the birth 
of the Kingly Child: “The people that walked in 
darkness have seen a great light; they that dwell in 
the land of the shadow of death, upon them hath 
the light shined. For unto us a child is born, unto 
us a Son is given: and the government shall be upon 
his shoulder: and his name shall be called Wonderful, 
Counselor, The mighty God, The everlasting Father, 
The Prince of Peace. Of the increase of his govern- 
ment and peace there shall be no end.” (Isaiah 9:2, 
6, 7.) 

She was a daughter of my people who became the 
chosen vessel of God to bring the Lord Jesus into the 
world; and the glorious announcement made by the 
angel of God on this glorious occasion was made to 
Jewish shepherds, tending a Jewish flock on Jewish 
soil. It was a Jew who stood on the banks of the 
Jordan and cried, “Behold the Lamb of God which 
taketh away the sin of the world,” and these who first 
heard the call of the Master, “and left all to follow 
him,” were men and women of the House of Israel, liv- 
ing in and around Jerusalem. 

Again, it was a Jew who prepared the upper room 
in Jerusalem for the Master to observe the Jewish 
Passover. They were all Jews who sat with him on 
the night of his betrayal, and a Jew, my friends, came 
to beg the body of Jesus of Pontius Pilate, and he 
wrapped this precious body in fine linen, and laid 
him in his own new tomb. They were Jewish women 
who first visited the sepulchre of the Man Jesus, and 
to these Jewish women the angel of the Lord said, 
“Fear not ye; for I know you seek Jesus, who hath 
been crucified. He is not here: for he is risen, even 
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as he said. Come, see the place where the Lord lay. 
And go quickly, and tell his disciples, he is risen from 
the dead; and lo, he goeth before you into Galilee: and 
there ye shall see him.” (Matthew 22:5-6.) 

The Great Commission of the Risen Christ was given 
to Jews. To my Jewish brethren of the first century 
our Saviour said: “Go ye, therefore, and teach all 
nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit; teaching them 
to observe all things whatsoever I have commanded 
you: and lo, I am with you alway, even unto the 
end of the world.” (Matthew 28:19-20.) 


“Onc day in loved Jerusalem 
There rushed a shrieking, maddened crowd 
Upon a lowly kneeling form, 
Before his God and Saviour bowed. 
And when with cruel stones they crushed 
His beautiful and gentle life, 
He prayed the Father to forgive 
Their ignorance and raging strife, 
This man was Stephen. Lo! A Jew, 
Who died for Christ. 


“See! far upon a lonely isle, 
An aged man with snowy locks, 
Exiled to labor in the mines, 

His only temple, wind-swept rocks. 
Ah! Once he leaned on Jesus’ breast 
And gazed with fond, adoring eyes 

Into the face where love divine 
Still beams upon us from the skies; 
This man was John beloved, a Jew, 
Witness for Christ. 


“A Galilean fisher stood 

Amid a fierce and angry throng, 
No tremor spoke of hidden fear, 

His face was peaceful, calm and strong; 
And when they nailed him to a cross, 

As they had nailed his blessed Lord, 
He gloried thus to die for Christ 

And counted it a rich reward. 
This man was Peter. Lo! A Jew, 

Who died for Christ. 


“A captive bound was brought one day 
To Nero’s judgment seat at Rome; 
For Christ he wore the heavy chain, 
For Christ he had no wealth nor home; 
The noblest Martyr Rome could boast 
Of all the thousands that she slew, 
The great apostle sent by God 
To Gentiles with a message true. 
This man was Paul. E’en Paul, the Jew, 
Who died for Christ.” 
—Philo Israel. 


Oh, what a debt you owe to my people! How grate- 
ful you should be to God for the Jew! How you 
should pray for Israel! You should minister unto 
my people spiritually, teaching them not to turn their 
faces back “to the weak and beggarly elements” 
(Galatians 4:9) of an exploded dispensation, and not 
to seek to be “entangled again with the yoke of bond- 
age” (Galatians 5:1), “a yoke which neither our 
fathers nor we were able to bear” (Acts 15:10), but 
to point them to Jesus, the Redeemer of both Jew and 
Gentile. The Lord help us to do so. 


Baltimore, Md. 
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Rivers from Rivulets 
By REV. J. W. MOSELEY, Jr. 


IVERS are the most fascinating phenomena of 
R the natural world. They are not only thrilling, 
but they afford immeasurable forces for the 


progress of the material and spiritual world. It is 
“Old Man River,” rolling on forever out of the no- 
where into his all-absorbing ocean, who calls out de- 
votion of savage and civilized. It is the river that 
has fired the imagination of poet and prose writer to 
fill pages with descriptions, dissertations and‘ dreams. 
It is on river banks where trees grow tallest and 
forests densest. 


Who has ever meditated upon the river of the great 
mid-west as it slips from Mother Itasca, and as it 
moves along from babbling brook to crying creek, to 
adolescent rivulet, and then to full-grown river arrayed 
in her garments of glory and panoplied in the armor 
of immeasurable power? Who can meditate upon this 
river and not be impressed with inexpressible great- 
ness? The magnificent Mississippi is able to bear 
upon her bosom the capacious holds of commerce, to 
carry in her waters the strength to change climates, 
to alter continents, and to create populations of domi- 
nant characteristics. This magnificance is not acci- 
dental nor is it brought about by the immediate power 
of Omnipotence. Its depth, its width, its dynamics, 
its destiny are all wrapped up in the natural law of 
appropriation. Every river inherits its gravitational 
right to incorporate the tributary rivulets that come 
bringing their quota of purpose and power. 

The insignificant tributaries of ever-enlarging phy- 
sical rivers find absorption by natural law. But it is 
not so with the Presbyterian Church. Her rivulets 
must be looked up and loved in by the gracious laws 
of faith, hope, and charity, in patience and self- 
forgetful persistency. 


The Presbyterian Church is to expend its spiritual 
energies not for decades but for centuries, and not for 
the Church of the Reformation only but for all the 
Church of the Living God. Sooner or later the com- 
ponent part will share manifoldly in the greatness and 
the glory of the whole, if its aspirations and activities 
have as objective the Body of Christ. 


But to get away from symbolism and philosophizing 
let us ask what are the spiritual tributaries that must 
be looked up and loved in if the Presbyterian Church 
is to play an ever-enlarging part in the progress of the 
Kingdom? These tributaries are the following com- 
monplaces; prayer meetings in out of the way places 
of the parish, evangelistic meetings in remote sections 
of the parish, Sunday schools in outlying districts of 
the parish, pastoral work in hospitals and homes of 
sickness and sorrow. 


_In my own experience the tedious and unremunera- 
tive channeling of such tributaries has resulted in 
inestimable benefits to rivulets and river. I remember 
a prayer meeting in my seminary city. It was in a 
section far from the madding crowd. Out of it came 
two remarkable Christian wives into Presbyterian 
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manses. Both of these good women have played im- 
portant parts in building up the Presbyterian Zion, 
though ancestrally of a different persuasion. In my 
first pastorate in Mississippi a Thursday night prayer 
meeting in an unchurched community resulted in a 
Presbyterian church that has been evergreen for thirty- 
five years. In my second pastorate in Mississippi, an 
outlying Sunday school brought a family into the Pres- 
byterian Church that has been the backbone of the 
mother church, though the family was originally Roman 
Catholic. In my Oklahoma work hundreds of such 
rivulets have been brought, not by natural law but by 
sweat of brow and agony of soul, into the main chan- 
nel, with visible advantages to all concerned. I recall 
a Sunday school, organized for turbulent socialists in 
a public school building, which is now a flourishing 
Presbyterian church in its own building and with its 
own pastor. In my second Oklahoma pastorate a 
family of farmers were interested by pastoral visit- 
ing, though many miles out. ‘The family moved to 
town, and out of it came an elder, a president of the 
auxiliary, and several members of the choir. In an- 
other pastorate many notable rivulets came running in 
through extra pastoral efforts. 

In my last pastorate, the church was vitalized by 
many similar episodes. ‘This home mission church, 
with less than a score of members, was struggling for 
existence. An evangelistic meeting in a nearby neigh- 
borhood resulted in the bringing into the church of 
a whole family—eight in all—of German Evangelicals. 
When this family came down the aisles for church 
membership it electrified the congregation and turned 
the tide for success. A visit of help in a discouraged 
home resulted in three children joining the Sunday 
school. As these children grew up, each became a 
large factor in the church and community life. A 
prayer in the hospital brought into the church a family 
whose aid saved the day in matters financial. 

It is the under-valuation of minor tributaries that 
keeps us from having more streams of great power. 
You cannot build up anything from within. All 
growth is from without. No stream can last, much 
less enlarge, unless it receives the substance of growth 
from without. It is the new blood that vitalizes a 
church organism as well as any other animate being. 

The minister who is laboring under the delusion 
that a church is organized to support the preacher and 
to conserve the Presbyterian element in the community 
is doomed to defeat. No Presbyterian preacher has 
any right to a Presbyterian pastorate who is not im- 
pressed with a passionate purpose to enlarge the boun- 
daries of his church. While many factors enter into 
the growth and grandeur of a Presbyterian church, the 
most potent is this resourcefulness of the pastor in 
seeking and finding the rivulets which combine to make 
a great river of spiritual power. 

Duncan, Okla. 











The Challenge of Youth 


By FRANCES ROLSTON 


OUTH! The very word carries with it a chal- 
i i lenge, for, as we speak it, before our mind’s eye 

there arises a picture of young manhood, young 
womanhood, with all of life before them and so much 
of possibility stored up in them. And yet, the tragedy 
is that oftentimes the bud which gave promise of such 
beautiful blossom is blighted and ruined before it 
matures. Why? Because wrong influences have been 
thrown around that life; because the Christ who alone 
can mature that bud into its full beauty and fragrance 
has never touched it. How true that has been in the 
mountains, and over and over again there comes to 
those of us who work here that challenge as we look 
about us at the young life on every hand—the chal- 
lenge of the youth of the mountains. 

Could you know something of the temptations which 
these young people must face, and of the brave fight 
many of them make—of how they hate the evil which 
often they cannot keep out—you would realize how 
keenly they need that strong Hand to hold them. 

If you could have been with us at Stuart Robinson 
at a Young People’s Rally held a few months ago, 
when over one hundred girls and boys of four societies 
met together, if you could have heard the reports from 
the presidents of those organizations and seen the rapt 
expression on almost every face as the speaker brought 
the inspirational message of the evening, I think you 
would have felt that challenge. 

It would come to you again if, on a Sunday after- 
noon, you were privileged to step into a little school- 
house equipped with only home-made benches, and 
teach the old, old story to some fifty young people, 
most of whom have never been in Sunday school be- 
fore, and who know so little, if anything, of the 
message of salvation, but who listen so attentively to 
it. The same thing would happen if you could look 
in on a similar schoolhouse a mile or two up the 
road where a young man who opened the first organi- 
zation of its kind in that community stands at the 
head of “his” Sunday school. 

Yes, and the challenge would come still again if you 
knew these lives individually, if you talked with them 
of problems, temptations, hopes, longings, desires, and 
saw, beneath an exterior which sometimes hides it, the 
real fineness there. 


The Master, looking upon the fields, said, “They 














Typical students of Stuart Robinson School. 


are white to the harvest.” Truly, he might say the 
same of the hills of Kentucky. As best we can, we 
are trying to reap that harvest through our Young 
People’s societies and rallies, through our church serv- 
ices and out-post Sunday schools, through this Chris- 
tian school in which many of them are trained, through 
personal touch and personal work, through special 
evangelistic services, and a Young People’s Confer- 
ence at Stuart Robinson. 


Each year sees new lives gathered into the fold, but 
still there is much to be done. May you, too, feel 
the challenge of the splendid youth of the hills and 
give us of your support, your interest and your pray- 
ers, that these young lives budding with so much 
promise may be so led that through our Saviour they 
may blossom into rich beauty and usefulness in his 
service. 

Stuart Robinson School, 

Blackey, Ky. 
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Spice Box 


1. How many students are working their way through 5. What are the dates for the Missions Conference 


the School of the Ozarks? How much time do at Montreat? Who are the principal speakers 
they give to work in addition to going to school? during the Home Mission section? 
2. Why should we be particularly interested in giv- 6. Give two reasons for the gulf existing between 
ing the gospel to the Jews? the Jewish people and the Christian Church. 
3. What changes were made at Banner Elk last year? 7. Among what people does Rev. A. J. Kligerman 
What is the name of the new Home Mission work ? 
Study Book? Who wrote it? Where may it 8. What is the challenge presented to us in the 
be obtained and at what price? Kentucky mountains? 





Home Mission Study Book for 1934 


Presbyterian Missions in the Southern United States by Rev. Ernest 
Trice Thompson, D. D., D. Litt., is the official book for our 1934 Mission 
Study Season, October 10-November 18. In this book, for the first time, 
we have a connected account of the major Home Mission movements that 
lie back of the Presbyterian Church, U. S., as we now know it. Such a 
volume ought to be carefully read by every Presbyterian who wishes to 
be informed about those heroic days out of which our Church came. The 
book is no effort to glorify the Home Missionary, but even a casual read- 
ing of it cannot fail to reveal what a large place he has had in building 
the denomination, and now has in maintaining its present work. 

The author was urged to write this book because of his peculiar fit- 
ness as a close student of Church History. It was not easy to gather the 
scattered materials he has brought together in this record, and the reader 
can hardly imagine the months of patient work that went into its prepara- 
tion. Dr. Thompson has been for almost ten years Professor of Church 
History at Union Seminary in Virginia. He had previously served in the 
pastorate and as Professor of English Bible in the Seminary. Dr. Thomp- 
son is widely known in the Church for his weekly treatment of the Sun- 
day-school lesson, as Associate Editor of The Presbyterian of the South, 
as a preacher of unusual ability, as a contributor to various publications, 
and as a favorite teacher in summer conferences. Dr. Thompson loves 
the Presbyterian Church and believes in the work of Home Missions. His 
devotion to the Home Missionaries themselves is evidenced from the very 
beginning when he dedicates the book to “The Home Missionary who has 
toiled sacrificially and suffered hardship for the love of Christ and his 
fellowmen, and who is mainly responsible for the advancement of God’s 
Kingdom throughout the South.” We welcome so able a voice speaking 
in behalf of Home Missions and Home Missionaries. 

Who will want to own a copy of this book? Every pastor should 
have it no matter how well-informed he may be on church history in 
general. Every Presbyterian home should have a copy permanently. 
Every leader of Mission Study must have the book, and every member of 
the class should have one. All former students of Dr. Thompson’s will 
certainly expect to own the book and will doubtless read it with great 
pleasure. 


The book is now on sale by the Presbyterian Committee of Publica- 
tion, Box 1176, Richmond, Virginia, price, 50c. Leader’s Helps are being 
prepared and should be ordered from the same address. 
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Y lenge, for, as we speak it, before our mind’s eye 

there arises a picture of young manhood, young 
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beautiful blossom is blighted and ruined before it 
matures. Why? Because wrong influences have been 
thrown around that life; because the Christ who alone 
can mature that bud into its full beauty and fragrance 
has never touched it. How true that has been in the 
mountains, and over and over again there comes to 
those of us who work here that challenge as we look 
about us at the young life on every hand—the chal- 
lenge of the youth of the mountains. 

Could you know something of the temptations which 
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are white to the harvest.” Truly, he might say the 
same of the hills of Kentucky. As best we can, we 
are trying to reap that harvest through our Young 
People’s societies and rallies, through our church serv- 
ices and out-post Sunday schools, through this Chris- 
tian school in which many of them are trained, through 
personal touch and personal work, through special 
evangelistic services, and a Young People’s Confer- 
ence at Stuart Robinson. 


Each year sees new lives gathered into the fold, but 
still there is much to be done. May you, too, feel 
the challenge of the splendid youth of the hills and 
give us of your support, your interest and your pray- 
ers, that these young lives budding with so much 
promise may be so led that through our Saviour they 
may blossom into rich beauty and usefulness in his 
service. 
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Spice Box 


How many students are working their way through 
the School of the Ozarks? How much time do 
they give to work in addition to going to school? 

Why should we be particularly interested in giv- 
ing the gospel to the Jews? 

What changes were made at Banner Elk last year? 

What is the name of the new Home Mission 
Study Book? Who wrote it? Where may it 
be obtained and at what price? 


5. 


What are the dates for the Missions Conference 
at Montreat? Who are the principal speakers 
during the Home Mission section? 

Give two reasons for the gulf existing between 
the Jewish people and the Christian Church. 
Among what people does Rev. A. J. Kligerman 

work ? 

What is the challenge presented to us in the 
Kentucky mountains? 
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Our Unfinished Task 


By HENRY H. SWEETS, Secretary 


The great unfinished task of the Presbyterian Church in the United States is the Minister’s 
Annuity Fund. In 1924 the General Assembly decided to put the work of Ministerial Relief on 
the more thoroughly Christian, business basis of the Ministers’ Annuity Fund. In 1926 the Gen- 
eral Assembly requested that the year 1930 be set aside throughout the whole Church for the 
securing in cash and pledges of $3,000,000 as an Accrued Liability Fund to cover in part the prior 
service of its ministers and missionaries. After a careful study we found that the Synod of 
Kentucky was ready to begin its part of this task in October, 1929. The matter was presented 
to the synod, the presbyteries, and then to the officers and members of the churches. They 
were just in the midst of securing their quotas when the great financial crash occurred on Oc- 
tober 29, 1929. With some hesitation, but with faith and hope and with the clear mandate 
of the General Assembly behind us, the work was pushed out into the other synods. The accumu- 
lative effect of the drouth, the closing of factories, the bank failures, and the depression of fi- 
nances and more specially of the spirits of men, was sorely felt at all times, and yet marvelous 
progress was made. Almost $900,000 was secured in cash and pledges. Some bequests have 
accrued. Some gifts on the life annuity basis have been rceived. Wise investment of funds 
has been made so that there has been appreciation of capital, and interest on the amounts in- 
vested is being added to the Fund. We have now in unconditioned and conditioned gifts a 
total of $478,595 safely invested after all the expenses have been paid. We also have pledges 
that we believe will be paid to the amount of more than $400,000. Many of the strongest 
churches have said: “We will certainly do our part.” Hundreds of individuals have written of 
their purpose to help just as soon as the financial situation will permit. 


Each General Assembly since 1930 has directed the Louisville Executive Committee to as- 
sume an attitude of watchful and hopeful waiting. They have constantly urged that careful 
efforts be made to see that, before the many big campaigns which are now being organized 
to sweep over the country make their usually effective approach to Presbyterians, every mem- 
ber of the Church shall have an opportunity to have some part in this work. 

Already many campaigns are actually being planned. We are convinced that the members 
of the Presbyterian Family will feel the prior claim, founded upon love and justice and obedi- 
ence to the revealed will of God, of the proper care of the ministers and missionaries who have 
faithfully served our Church but who now, on account of age or disability, have been forced to 


retire both from labor and income, and of the needy widows and little, fatherless children of 
those who have died. 


No claim could be more sacred than the careful fulfilling of the pledge made by the Church 
to these men when they were called away from the sources of wordly gain and were not per- 
care to turn aside from their vocation of spiritual ministries to any avocation of money 
making. 

For awhile our own Church led all of the Churches in the United States and Canada in 
the amount provided for these needy homes. We have now fallen far behind. Most of the 
Churches started earlier to put this work on a contributory, reserve basis, whereby pastor and 
church or organization served together began to make more certain provision to meet certain 
needs. On account of the fact that our synods were engaged in large campaigns for educa- 
tional institutions, the plans of our Church were greatly delayed. 

This Movement begun in Prayer, continued in Prayer, will be completed in Prayer. We 
are absolutely convinced that this big thing will soon be done. 

410 Urban Building, 


Louisville, Kentucky. 
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God's Delight 


HE morning stars sang together, and all the sons 
7 of God shouted for joy. Thus a poet, though 

weighted with the difficult problems of human 
experience, describes the ecstasy of a universe. It was 
ecstasy at another beginning, when this earth of ours 
took form and color and started on its long career. 

Is this mere speculation or the picturesqueness with 
which we seek to deck the commonplace? I think not. 
Consider the beginnings, continually renewed, which 
are so familiar in our experience. How many dawns 
- have we known? ‘Thousands, and each dawn is a new 
beginning. We awake from sleep, toil has largely 
ceased, the land around us has rested; we go forth to 
a rejuvenated world; another beginning is in our hands. 

Turning our eyes on ourselves, we find the same 
principle at work. An unceasing stream of new per- 
sonalities appears on the earth. Babies are born every 
day. They push their way into our homes and into 
our hearts, each a new twig on the gnarled old tree 
of mankind. Each means another life begun, a new 
set of possibilities, one more wave from the ocean of 
life. 

When we turn to the Bible, we get another view of 
God’s use of beginnings. They are remedial. It is 
thus he repairs the disasters and the perversions of life. 

Mankind becomes increasingly degenerate. The 
Flood comes and sweeps away the multitudes. But 
that is not the end. Noah and his family form a 
fresh starting point. 

The dim light flickers as if near to extinction. Be- 
hold Abraham is born, the friend of God, and there 
is new hope of an enlightened race. 

His descendants, good and bad, live and struggle 
for a few generations. Lo, they are all in serfdom, in 
the ignorance and hopelessness of slavery. But this is 
not the end. Moses, the man of God, is born. 

The slaves gain freedom. See them conquerors in a 

land of their own. Kings follow judges. The first 
king is a failure, but David takes his place. 
_ His grandson is a failure and the kingdom is split 
in two. Prophets wave the torch, but darkness deepens. 
Crash! The northern kingdom is gone. Another cen- 
tury. Crash! The southern kingdom is gone. This 
is surely the end—the lights extinguished—as the long 
lines of exiles trek to Babylon. 

No. One more. Cyrus repatriates the best of the 
people. Jerusalem rises from its ruins. The temple 





in Beginnings 


is rebuilt. The sacred books are collected, written, re- 
written, edited. The light shines once more, but the 
lantern glass is thick and remains uncleansed and the 
lantern is never lifted to cast its illumination upon 
mankind. What hope is there? 

But God is not exhausted, nor his resources at an 
end. There is yet another beginning, the best of all. 
“The Word is made flesh.” The energy of heaven 
streams to earth in the Man of Nazareth. And then 
death claims him. He is on the Cross and despair on 
the throne. No, a thousand times, No. He is risen. 
There is new beginning from the grave. His resur- 
rection becomes as wonderful a starting point as his 
incarnation. 

Nothing is more deeply interesting in the convictions 
of the early Christian than their expectation of the 
return of Jesus Christ. Their realization of what they 
had only kindled their hopes of what there was to be. 
They looked for another triumphant beginning. 

They were wrong as to chronology, but they were 
right as to attitude. There were to be more visitations 
from heaven. God was still ready to break in. He 
had not finished his dramatic activities for the race. 

That is the fundamental truth in the Advent hope. 
Without man and in spite of man, God can make his 
own new beginnings. The final fountains of energy 
are his. They will flow forth again, it may be sud- 
denly, astonishingly. 

Have we lost permanently, the springtime mood? 
We have shared the deep illusionment of the last ten 
years. The rather ignoble slogan, “Safety First” has 
been in our ears. Reduce sail, no ocean voyages, no 
ventures, no sacrifices,—these have been the mottoes of 
many lives. Are not Christian people called upon 
to underpin the hopefulness of mankind? . And what 
is our faith worth unless we underwrite it with deeds? 

Many have lost confidence in God’s power to give 
fresh starting points through personality and within 
personality. Genetics cannot produce genius. That 
beginning God has kept in his own hand. Psychology 
cannot regenerate, though it can discuss the phenomenon 
of the “twice-born.” The secret of regeneration is with 
God. The final guarantee of our hopes, the abiding 
source of our efficiency, lies here and nowhere else. 
“Behold I make all things new.’—Adapted and 
abridged from article, by Rev. R. C. Gillie, in The 
British Weekly. 
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Notes on Our 


UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE, KNOXVILLE, 
TENN. 

Because of curtailment of our current expense budget, 
we are not able this year to have a student pastor, but 
the Men-of-the-Church are attempting to do personal 
visitation in the fraternities, and we are trying to en- 
courage the promotion of the “Big Brother” idea. 

The Young People’s Circle of the Woman’s Auxil- 
iary is taking an active part in sponsoring a fellowship 
hour every Sunday evening, immediately before the 
Young People’s Vesper, at which light refreshments are 
served, and a rich communion of friendly hearts is en- 
joyed. This is the first time we have ever tried any 
such plan, since we have been following the age-long 
Presbyterian custom of not providing “loaves and 
fishes” for fear some might follow after that and not 
the main things. However, we are finding that this is 
creating more interest among the University students, 
and they are taken off the streets and out of the drug 
stores, where they are herded to go for the Sunday 
evening repast. 

We have no set schedule for definite student ac- 
tivities except in the attempt of the men’s and women’s 
organizations to enlist more interest in the church, 
church school and Young People’s activities. I hope 


Student Work 


that this will be a year in which our people will assume 

this responsibility as they have not done before. 
Rev. Witt1AmM H. McCork ez, 
Pastor, First Presbyterian Church. 


UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA, TUSCALOOSA, 
ALA. 

Work among students is as challenging as is any 
type of Christian enterprise. My work among the 
University students is literally packed with interesting 
experiences. I wish that we could arrange to have a 
full-time man or woman in this work. As it is, I can 
devote only a very small amount of thé time each week 
to the student work. It has been especially gratifying 
to see the women of our church respond to the request 
that they enter into a visiting program. 

The second real joy has come as a result of student 
participation in the work. Many of the students that 
we have touched in our Sunday school and evening dis- 
cussion group, have taken on themselves the respon- 
sibility of bringing at least one more Presbyterian with 
them each Sunday. As a direct result of Dr. Branch’s 
challenging sermons, our church services attract others 
that we cannot interest in the groups that are destined 
purely for the University group. 

RicHARD C. Lipsoy, Assistant, 
First Presbyterian Church. 





America 


“nN OTHING more beautiful 


and discerning has been 

written of America,” says 
Dr. John Finley in his book, The 
Debt Eternal, than these lines by 
the Honorable Franklin K. Lane, 
which he wrote shortly before he 
went away from the America to 
which he, an immigrant, gave such 
devoted service: 


America is a land of but one people, gathered from 
many countries. Some came for love of money and 
some for love of freedom. Whatever the lure that 
brought us, each has his gift. Irish lad and Scot, Eng- 
lishman and Dutch, Italian, Greek and French, Spaniard, 
Slav, Teuton, Norse, Negro—all have come bearing gifts 
and have laid them on the Altar of America. 

All brought their music. All brought music and their 
instruments for the making of music, those many chil- 
dren of the harp and lute. 

All brought their poetry, winged tales of man’s many 
passions, folk songs and psalms, ballads of heroes and 
tunes of the sea, lilting scraps caught from sky and 
field, or mighty dramas that tell of primal struggles of 
the profoundest meaning. All brought poetry. 

All brought art, fancies of the mind, woven in wood 
or wool, silk, stone or metal—rugs and baskets, gates 
of fine design and modeled gardens, houses and walls, 





pillars, roofs, windows, statues 
and painting—all brought their art 
and handcraft. 

Then, too, each brought some 
homely thing, some touch of the 
familiar home, field or _ forest, 
kitchen or dress—a favorite tree 
or fruit, an accustomed flower, a 
style in cookery or in costume— 
each brought some home-like famil- 
iar thing. 

And all brought hands with which to work. 

And all brought minds that could conceive. 

And all brought hearts filled with home—stout 
hearts to drive live minds, live minds to direct 
willing hands. 

These were the gifts they brought. 

And these were barred at the gates—hatred of old- 
time neighbors, national prejudices and ambitions, tra- 
ditional fears, set standards of living, graceless intol- 
erance, class rights and the demand of class. 

At the Altar of America we have sworn ourselves to 
a single loyalty. We have bound ourselves to sacrifice 
and struggle, to plan and work for this one land. We 
have given that we might gain, we have surrendered 
that we might have victory. We have taken an oath 
that the world shall have a chance to know how much 
of good may be gathered from all countries and how 
solid in its strength, how wise and fertile in its yield, 
how lasting and sure is the life of a people who are 
one, but have come bearing gifts from many countries. 
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Che Fellowship of Prayer 


Blest land of Judea! thrice hallowed of song; 

Where the holiest of memories pilgrim-like throng: 
In the shade of thy palms, by the shores of thy sea, 
On the hills of thy beauty, my heart is with thee. 


Blue sea of the hills! in my spirit I hear 

Thy waters, Gennesaret, chime on my ear: 

Where the lowly and just with the people sat down, 
And thy spray on the dust of his sandals was thrown. 


And what if my feet may not tread where he trod, 
Nor my ears hear the dashing of Galilee’s flood, 

Nor my eyes see the cross which he bowed him to bear, 
Nor my knees press Gethsemane’s garden of prayer,— 


Yet, loved of the Father, thy Spirit is near 
To the meek and the lowly and penitent here: 
And the voice of thy love is the same even now 
As at Bethany’s tomb or on Olivet’s bron. 
—John Greenleaf Whittier. 


Jesus CHRIST—THE ONE LorpD 

The woman saith unto him, Sir, I perceive that 
thou art a prophet. Our fathers worshipped in this 
mountain and ye say that in Jerusalem is the place 
where men ought to worship. 

Jesus saith unto her, Woman, believe me, the hour 
cometh, when ye shall neither in this mountain, nor 
yet at Jerusalem, worship the Father. . . . 

But the hour cometh and now is, when the true wor- 
shippers shall worship the Father in spirit and in 
truth: for the Father seeketh such to worship him. 

God is a Spirit: and they that worship him must 
worship him in spirit and in truth. 

The woman saith unto him, I know that Messias 
cometh, which is called Christ: when he is come, he 
will tell us all things. 

Jesus saith unto her, I that speak unto thee am he. 

—John 4:19-26. 


_“Some like myself may have spent a part of their 
life behind a range of hills that barred the Atlantic 
from view. But sometimes, at eventide or some other 


wistful hour, one heard behind the hills the faint but 
majestic boom of the unseen mighty ocean. Is not that 
what we feel at times—golden moments of the soul— 
when we hear in Christ’s sermons and in all his teach- 
ing, the sound of an ocean of saving truth? 

“There is One, the only One of all the human race, 
who becomes, as it were, aenative wherever he comes 
to be truly known. His Olivet is wherever faith in 
him is born. His Galilee is wherever love for him is 
cherished. He: speaks in every language as if it were 
his mother tongue. When I listen on the wireless to 
what is spoken or sung in German, it is German; in 
French, it is French. But when I listen ‘in the Spirit’ 
a far kinder and quieter wireless—to the voice from 
the hillside of Galilee, and the shore of the Syrian sea, 
he speaks in my mother tongue. But so he speaks also 
in hundreds of languages and dialects in all parts of ° 
the earth.” 

—E vet LEwis. 


THANKSGIVING for all the way by which the Lord our 
God has led us and still doth lead, and for his 
uncounted mercies to us. 

ForGIVENESS that we who have received so much give 
so niggardly to Christ our Saviour, of time and 
thought and life and love. 

Petitions—For our country, our President and our 
people, that we may more and more consecrate 
ourselves in individual lives and service to make 
this land Immanuel’s land. 

For teachers on vacation or at summer schools 
that they may receive refreshment of spirit and 
body, and both courage and joy in their arduous 
high calling. 

For more tender and sympathetic hearts in us 
all, in order that in all the concerns of our com- 
mon daily lives, we may be more and more bound 
together in the love of God and the living hope 
of the coming kingdom of God. 





For Secretaries of Christian Education and 


Ministerial Relief 


OULDN’T you like to make this a month for 

bringing your students-home-from-college and 
their home church into a mutually helpful rela- 
tion? Send for a copy of our little leaflet, “For Lovely 
Honour’s Sake,” and from it gather suggestions for a 
talk of your own to these returning students. Find 
out what services are needed in your church and com- 
munity in the summer months, such as teachers in 
Sunday and Vacation schools, volunteers for the choir, 
story-telling, directors of recreation, camp councilors, 
Swimming lessons for under-privileged children, read- 
ing aloud to blind and shut-in people, driving a car 
for church visiting, collecting flowers for the sick in 
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home and hospital, etc. Then gather the students, 
whether a large or small group, together in some at- 
tractive home; read them the list of these needed serv- 
ices, and ask them to volunteer for part of their time. 

And then this for your pastor. Find out if he has 
hopes for a vacation and see if, through those golden- 
hearted members in every church who crave an oppor- 
tunity of lending a hand, you cannot raise a fund to 
help him get it—or to get the books for which every 
real minister hungers. The “cup of cold water,” can 
take so many forms, you see. Sometimes, it is just a 
check or a bill in an envelope marked, “For Books.” 














Report of Standing Committee on Christian 
Education and Ministerial Relief 


General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. 
Adopted May 28, 1934 


Your Committee on Christian Education and Min- 
isterial Relief submits the following report: 

The Annual Report of the Executive Committee of 
Christian Education and Ministerial Relief, the Min- 
utes of the Committee and overtures Nos. 48, 49, 51, 
52, 53 and 54 were placed in our hands. We have 
given careful consideration to the items entrusted to 
us. : 
We believe the Annual Report of the Executive Com- 
mittee to be a full and able presentation and exposi- 
tion of the several phases of work laid upon it by 
the Assembly and because of its educational and in- 
forming nature, worthy of diligent perusal by Synod- 
ical and Presbyterial Committees, by ministers and 
all other members of the Church. 

The Minutes of the Committee, in our judgment, 
are a model of neatness and conciseness in statement. 

We make the following recommendations: 

1. That the Minutes of the Executive Com- 
mittee be approved. 

2. That the Assembly express its deep grati- 
tude to the Managing Committee of the Graham 
Building in Jacksonville, composed of Mr. John 
D. Baker, Mr. James D. Baker and Mr. L. J. 
Larzelere, business men and honored officers of 
Presbyterian churches in Jacksonville, who have 
given freely of their time and energy and ability 
in attending to all the details of the office build- 
ing. 

3. That the Assembly approve the form of 
application for renewal loan to be considered by 
sessions, presbyteries and the Executive Committee 
of Christian Education, known as Form No. 5 
and printed in full on pages 20, 21, 22 and 23 
in the 1934 Annual Report of the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

4. That, while the time is not opportune for 
a Church-wide campaign for the completion of 
the Ministers’ Annuity Fund, the Assembly re- 
affirms its judgment that the establishment of 
this Fund is its great unfinished task and instructs 
the Committee to keep this fact before the Church. 

5. That Miss Alice L. Eastwood, Rev. F. H. 
Barron and Rev. Wade H. Boggs, whose terms 
expire at this meeting of the General Assembly, 
be reélected for a term of three years. 

6. That Miss Alice L. Eastwood be the repre- 
sentative from this Committee on the Committee 
on Woman’s Work. 

7. That Mr. C. F. Huhlein and Rev. Wade 
H. Boggs be the representatives of the committee 
on the Committee on Stewardship and Finance. 

8. That overture No. 48 from the Presbytery 
of Kanawha, asking the Assembly to amend the 
rule of the Executive Committee regarding the 
“Honor Roll” of Ministerial Relief by changing 





the 30 required years to 35 and leaving out the 
requirement concerning 70 years, be answered in 
the negative. 

9. That overture No. 49 from the Presbytery 
of Bethel, asking the Assembly to appropriate so 
much of the general benevolent funds of the 
Church to the Executive Committee of Minis- 
terial Relief as shall enable it to fully meet the 
needs of its beneficiaries, be answered in the 
negative for the reason that such policy would 
cripple the work of its other agencies. 

10. That overture No. 51 from the Presbytery 
of Granville, asking the Assembly to change the 
percentage of distribution of the funds of the 
Committee so that a larger amount shall go to 
Ministerial Relief, be answered in the negative 
as 67.31 per cent of its funds is now being ap- 
plied to this end. 

11. That overture No. 52 from the Presby- 
tery of Granville, asking the Assembly to instruct 
the Executive Committee to pay to the West 
Raleigh Church the sum of $210.00 promised bv 
the Committee in 1932 prior to the Assembly’s 
action eliminating appropriations for churches at 
state schools, be answered in the negative for the 
reason that the appropriation was not called for 
by the church ‘in the year promised. 

12. In answer to overture No. 53 from the 
Presbytery of Augusta, asking the Assembly to 
endorse the completion of the Ministers’ Annuity 
Fund and recommend it for precedence in the con- 
sideration of its churches and members, we recom- 
mend: 

That in view of rapidly improving economic 
conditions in certain sections of our Church, 
the Executive Committee of Christian Educa- 
tion and Ministerial Relief be directed to re- 
sume active promotion of the Ministers’ An- 
nuity Fund in all presbyteries where it seems 
practicable. 

13. Overture No. 54 from the Presbytery of 
Nashville contains two requests. The first is to 
direct the Executive Committee to renew its cam- 
paign for the accrued liability fund. This re- 
quest has been answered in the recommendation 
touching overture No. 53. 

We recommend a negative reply to its second 
request that subscriptions be secured with the pro- 
vision that payments shall be credited to the En- 
dowment Fund and the interest accruing there- 
from be used for Ministerial Relief until such 
time as the Ministers’ Annuity Fund shall have 
been completed. 

Respectfully submitted, 
J. S. Foster, Chairman. 
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Atlanta, Ga. 


What We Have Learned from the Depression 


about Church Finances 
EDWARD D. GRANT, Acting Secretary of Stewardship 


S IT too soon to begin “cashing-in” on our de- 
| pression experience? Some warn us not to go too 

fast, that there is still a long trail ahead, and that 
for several years yet our Church will be having fi- 
nancial difficulties. Perhaps this is true, yet the up- 
ward trend in gifts, plainly evidenced in our Church 
since last April 1, is so stimulating to the souls of 
some of us, long-starved for encouragement, that we 
cannot but begin to believe the long night is past and 
a new and brigher day lies ahead of us. In this 
confidence, let us for a moment review what we have 
learned during the past four years, and prepare our- 
selves more effectively for our financial tasks in the 
immediate future. 


Our CHurcH Is BLESSED witH GENEROUS GIVERS 


Every emergency reveals a new generation of Saints 
in the Church. No matter how hard times may have 
been or how many banks have closed, there have al- 
ways been those who emerge with “something for the 
Church” just as the Church needs it most. Some in 
this small group belong to those who in normal times 
were able to give generously to every Cause, but al- 
though crippled by depression, refused even in hard 
times to be put to flight. Our Church is blessed by 
a larger number of these, we believe, than most de- 
nominations. There are others, no doubt the majority 
of our generous givers, who have always lived on a 
small margin, have always been dependent upon daily 
or monthly income, and have always robbed them- 
selves that the work of the Church might go'on rather 
than dare rob God. These are the Saints whose gifts 
meant real sacrifice, the postponement or elimination 
of some personal need, the denial of self that Christ 
might be glorified in the work of his Church. For 
their loyalty and generosity our Southern Presbyterian 
Church will ever be indebted to them. 


THOSE SPIRITUALLY PooR 


Over against these, but not outweighing them, are 
an even larger group representing the “marginal” giv- 
ers, those who give only “if they have it,” but, find- 
ing themselves short or embarrassed financially, have 
no difficulty deciding where necessary cuts are to be 
applied. Any one with experience in the taking of an 
Every Member Canvass knows who they are, for every 
local church has its share of them. They may even 
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be found among the officers and congregational lead- 
ers. With perfect complacency they seem able to 
withhold from the church more than is mete with 
comparatively little sense of shame. How can church 
leaders who themselves fail miserably as examples of 
generous giving expect to lead a congregation out of 
hard times financially? While small gifts may oc- 
casionally speak of financial poverty, unfortunately 
just as frequently they cry aloud of spiritual poverty. 
Church leadership spiritually poor can never develop 
a congregation that will over-subscribe its budget. 

Recently the pastor of such a church asked for 
advice as to how to put across a successful financial 
program. ‘The church officers had in three years re- 
duced their pledges almost to the vanishing point. A 
few had even ceased to sign a pledge. Nevertheless 
they still seemed to live well, and there were those who 
continued to suffer from over-eating. The minister, 
on the other hand, was asked to live on a certain per- 
centage of whatever came into the. church, Sunday by 
Sunday, on the collection plate. Where is the “fi- 
nancial program” that would be of any value in this 
church? The difficulty is not primarily “financial” 
at all, and the remedy must have in mind something 
besides mere money-getting efficiency. Stimulants and 
information may help, but this church needs more than 
anything else real heart-searching, and perhaps even 
initial conversion. No printed program sent out from 
any Stewardship Secretary’s office will avail. Its prob- 
lem cannot be solved by mail, by literature, or by the 
occasional visit of a Church Secretary. It is one which 
only the minister or the presbytery can handle. Spiri- 
tual poverty demands intensive spiritual treatment. 
Such a situation cries for solution somewhere within 
the bounds of practically every presbytery in our 
Church. 


SMALL CHURCHES AND THEIR FINANCES 

As a whole, small churches have suffered more in 
proportion during these trying years than have larger 
ones. Many have been depending through the years 
upon one or two individuals to carry the burden alone. 
As these generous souls, long imposed upon, have found 
themselves unable to carry the load farther, have moved 
away, or have died, the minister and the benevolent 
budget have in most cases had to suffer the conse- 
quences. Such a situation is itself evidence that there 
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has been in these churches no constructive program of 
Stewardship education to raise up a large number of 
small givers to replace the small number of large ones. 
‘Perhaps it is unfortunate that in small churches each 
member knows the other too well to admit of any high 
pressure methods in raising budgets. It is too much 
a matter of friend pressing friend, or relative pressing 
relative. An extreme case of this came to the writer’s 
attention last February. Nearly every member of the 
congregation was related to every other one. The 
Session and Diaconate were made up of fathers, 
brothers, sons, and cousins. One or two had given 
notice that he was in no financial position to do any- 
thing for the church during the coming year. To set 
up an Every Member Canvass in that church invited 
embarrassment to everyone concerned. What can the 
minister do in a case like that? Or what can the 
Stewardship office in Atlanta do to help this minister? 
Fortunately, this example is not typical. But the 
fact remains that in nearly every small church there 
is ample room for development of a larger number 
of small givers, so that when emergencies arise the 
minister will not be reduced to poverty. Not only is 
it unfair to the minister and to the Benevolent Causes 
of the Church, but it is unfair to the individual who 
is allowed to go free of any financial responsibility, 
for in so doing he is being starved of the spiritual 
dividends which should normally accrue to him. There 
is a closer connection between giving and spiritual 
growth than many in our churches seem to realize. 


FINANCES IN OuR DEPENDENT CHURCHES 


This group of churches as a whole has suffered 
greatly during the depression. Appropriations from 
our Assembly’s, Synods’ and Presbyteries’ Home Mis- 
sion Committees have been cut to the bone. Some 
have been left without preaching of any sort, and their 
buildings have gone into a state of disrepair. To 
backward communities this loss has been terrific, while 
in other cases the nucleus of what ultimately would 
have become a prosperous, self-supporting church has 
been completely wiped out. 

Among these dependent churches are a few which 
have always been dependent, and have always looked 
to Home Mission Committees for support. In some 
of our presbyteries the history of these churches goes 
back many years. To suggest an Every Member Can- 
vass to them, or to imply that they should begin to 
support themselves, is regarded as an insinuation that 
they are not worthy of support. To talk to them 
about an Every Member Canvass is to present a plan 
for penalizing themselves in case the Canvass should 
be successful, for, says one of these, “Why should we 
raise more than we are now raising and run the risk 
of having our Home Mission appropriation cut still 
further?” Such a viewpoint is indicative of several 
varieties of shortsightedness. Fortunately, there is 
some hope in sight for this group, for just as on the 
foreign field our missionaries support native congre- 
gations only in proportion as they make an effort to 
support themselves, so some of our presbytcries at home 
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are making appropriations to Home Mission churches 
only after these congregations have presented satisfac- 
tory evidence of a diligent Every Member Canvass, 
or have shown cause why they cannot do more than 
they are now doing for themselves. If the depression 
does nothing else for our Church than this, it will 
have meant much to the spiritual development of these 
congregations, and to the saving of Home Mission funds 
throughout our General Assembly. 


Our LARGER CHURCHES 


We have a right to be proud of the way most of our 
larger churches have come through the depression. In 
many cases they have been weighed down by local debts, 
but with few exceptions they have discharged well their 
financial responsibility to the Church as a whole. One 
or two have felt that they were perfectly justified in 
eliminating all outside interests and benevolences from 
their financial program, and have allowed themselves 
to be lured away by the false hope that this would 
mean a lighter load and easier times locally. The 
record of these few condemns the plan in no uncertain 
terms. Here again one finds that inescapable correla- 
tion between giving and spiritual fruitage, between 
benevolences and church growth as expressed in terms 
of increased membership upon confession. 

Some of our larger churches have learned the folly 
of their previous practice of permitting a few in the 
church—usually the officers—to carry the congrega- 
tion’s financial load. It is unfortunate that in a large 
congregation it is easy for the individual to get lost in 
the crowd and to escape discharging his individual re- 
sponsibility as a Christian. With sagging receipts, 
the officers in our larger churches have learned both 
the value and necessity of better organization for the 
Every Member Canvass, of more intelligent participa- 
tion in budget making by the members, as well as the 
necessity of closer financial codperation between all the 
organizations that go to make up the local church. 
With the better working together of these various units, 
and the setting up of a program of Stewardship edu- 
cation well ahead of the Canvass period, larger possi- 
bilities for increased financial returns will more nearly 
be realized. 


Our SYSTEM AS A WHOLE 


Overtures to the General Assembly for the past sev- 
eral years pointing out weaknesses or calling for 
changes in our financial system have caused some to 
wonder whether the time had come to change our entire 
system and begin over again. Have we really come 
to the time when we need to discard what we now 
have, or set up a new arrangement for the future? 

Our four depression years have, I believe, shown 
the strength of our present financial system as well as 
its weaknesses. In the main it has served well and 
has been the bulwark between our Benevolent Agencies 
and bankruptcy. The system has weaknesses, but these 
are not so much the fault of the system per se as the 
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Foreign Missionaries of the Presbyterian Church 


In Active Service 


Lynch, Miss R. Elinore. 
*McGinnis, Rev. and Mrs. J. Y. 
Nickles, Miss Florence. 
Talbot, Miss Elizabeth H. 


AFRICA-CONGO MISSION. 


Bibanga, 1917. 

(Address, care A. P. C. Mission, 
Bibanga, Kabinda, Lomami Dis- 
trict, Congo Belge, Africa, 
via Cape Town.) 


Allen, Miss Virginia. 

Anderson, Rev. and Mrs. V. A. 
Kellersberger, Dr. and Mrs. E. R. 
*King, Rev. and Mrs. Earl S. 
*McElroy, Rev. and Mrs. W. F. 
McKee, Rev. and Mrs. Geo. T. 
Rogers, Miss Ruby (R. N.) 


Bulape, 1915. 
(Address, care A. P. C. Mission, 
Luebo, es en Belge, 


Chapman, Dr. and Mrs. J. W. 
*De Land, Mr. and Mrs. L. G. 
Jackson, Rev. and Mrs. James L. 
McCutchen, Rev. and Mrs. L. M. 
Reynolds, Miss Lena (R. N.) 
Washburn, Rev. and Mrs. H. M. 


Lubondai, 1924. 


(Address, eare of A. P. C. Mission, 
Lubondai (Tshimbulu), Congo 
Belge, Africa, via Lobito, 
Africa.) 


Anderson, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. J., Jr. 
Cleveland, Rev. and Mrs. R. F. 
*Cousar, Dr. and Mrs. Geo. R. 
tHolladay, Miss Virginia. 

Liston, Miss Margaret (R. ae 
McKinnon, Rev. and Mrs. A. C. 
tMcMurray, Miss Charlotte B. 
Stegall, Rev. and Mrs. C. R. 


Luebo, 1891. 


(Address, care A. P. C. Mission, 
Luebo, Congo Belge, Africa, 
par Kinshasa.) 


Black, Miss Ida M. 

Craig, Mr. Allen M. 

Hobson, Rev. and Mrs. J. K. 
Longenecker, Rev. and Mrs. “4 H. 
Martin, Rev. and *Mrs. Motte 

tMiller, Miss Caroline L. 

Morrison, Rev. and Mrs. John M. 
Morrison, Rev. and Mrs. T. K. 
*Savels, Rev. and Mrs. Joseph. 
Shive, Mr. and Mrs. A. M. 
*Stixrud, Dr. and Mrs. T. Th. 
Wilds, Rev. and Mrs. S. H. 


Mutato, 1912. 
(Address, care A. P. C, Mission, 
Mutoto, via Luluabourg Gare, 
Congo Belge, Africa.) 


Allen, Rev. and Mrs. J. = 
Crane, Rev. and Mrs. C. L 
Edmiston, Rev. and Mrs. A. L. (c) 
"McMurray, Rev. and Mrs. Louis A. 
Miller, Rev, and Mrs. A. Hoyt. 
Minter, Miss Catherine C. is N.) 
*Rochester, Rev. and Mrs. A. A. (ce) 
Smith, Dr. J. Tinsley, Jr. 
Smith: Rev. and Mrs, Plumer. 
Watt, Mr. and Mrs, John Franklin. 
Worth, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. C. 


EAST BRAZIL MISSION. 


Campo Bello, 1920. 
(Address, Campo Bello, E. de Minas, 
Brazil.) 


Foster, Miss Edith. 
Gordon, Miss Elizabeth. 
Sydenstricker, Rev. and Mrs. J. M. 


Lavras, 1893, 
(Address, —_, E. de Minas, 
fil.) 


Baker, Rev. and M 
Calhoun, = and mee” 
nahan 
*Gammon, _en 
Hunnicutt, Mr. and Mrs. B. H. 
lock, Mr, and Mrs, John H. 





Nepomuceno, 1932. 
(Address, Nepomuceno, E. de Minas, 
Brazil.) 
oan, Mrs. D. G. 

See, Miss Ruth B. 


Dores da Boa Esperanca (1933). 
(Address, Dores da Boa Esperanca, 
. de Minas, Brazil.) 

Marchant, Miss Genevieve. 


Dourados, 1930. 
(Address, Dourados, Matto Grosso, 


razil. 
*Maxwell, Rev. and Mrs. A. S. 


Varginha, same. 
(Address, ee . de Min. us, 
Brazi 
Davis, Rev. and u. A. L. 
*Steele, Miss Lucy. 
Wilson, Miss Margaret A. 


NORTH BRAZIL MISSION. 
Garanhuns, 1895. 
(Address, Garanhuns, E. de Pernam- 
buco, Brazil.) 

Cockrell, Miss Susan. 

Neville, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. G. 
Taylor, Rev. and Mrs. Geo. W., Jr. 
Thompson, Rev. and Mrs. W. M. 


Caruaru, 1933. 
(Address, Caruaru, E. de Pernam- 
buco, Brazil.) 

Henderlite, Rev. and Mrs. L. M. 


Recife (Pernambuco), 1873. 
(Address, Collegio Evangelico, Agnes 
Erskine, Recife, E. de 
Pernambuco, Brazil. ) 

core Miss Lina. 

ouglas, Miss Margaret. 
Rie Miss R. Caroline. 
Martin, Miss Edmonia R. 


WEST BRAZIL MISSION. 
Araguary, 1926. 
(Address, Araguary, E. de Minas, 
Brazil.) 


Williamson, Rev. and Mrs. D. Lee. 


Barretos, 1925. 
(Address, Barretos, Estado de Sao 
Paulo, Brazil.) 

Woodson, Rev. and Mrs. J. R. 


Campinas, 1869. 
(Address, Campinas, E. de Sao 
Paulo, Brazil.) 


Carmo do Paranahyba, 1931. 
(Address, Carmo do Paranahyba, 
Oeste de Minas, Brazil.) 
Johnston, Rev. and Mrs. John Knox. 


Guaxupe, 1933 
(Address, Guaxupe, E. de Minas, 
Brazil.) 

Hurst, Rev. and Mrs. Geo. H. 


Patrocinio, 1925. 
(Address, Patrocinio, E. de Minas, 
Brazil.) 


Hesser, Miss Frances E. 
Lane, Rev. and Mrs. E. E, 


Uberlandia, 1932. 
(Address, Uberlandia, E. de Minas, 
Brazil.) 


Hardie, Rev. and Mrs. Alva. 


MID-CHINA MISSION. 
Hangchow, 1867. 
(Address, Hangchow, Che., China.) 

Blain, Mrs. J. M. 

Moffett, Mise ‘Natalie C. 
McMullen, Rev. and Mrs. R. J. 
Stribling, "Miss Frances. 

Wilson, Miss Annie R. V. 
Wilson, Miss Rebecca. 

Worth, Rev. and Mrs. Chas. W. 


Kashing, 1895. 
(Address, Kashing, ~*~ China.) 
Davis, Rev. and Mrs, Lowry. 
Hudson, Rev. and Mrs. Geo. A. 
Hudson, Rev. and *Mrs. W. H. 





Kiangyin, 1895. 
(Address, Kiangyin, Ku., China.) 
Allison, Mr. and Mrs. Andrew. 
Lee, Miss Jane V. (M. D.) 
Moffett, Rev. and Mrs. L. I. 
Moffett, Miss Carrie L. 
Thompson, — b - alataa L. 
Wilcox, Miss Marion. 

Worth, Dr. Geo. C. 
Worth, Miss Ruth. 


Nanking, 1920. 


(Address, Nanking, Ku., China.) 
Price, Rev. and Mrs. Frank W. 
Price, Rev. and Mrs. P. F. 


Shanghai. 
(Address, 169 Yuen Ming Yuen 
Road, Shanghai, China.) 
Smith, Rev. and Mrs. H, Maxcy. 


Soochow, 1872. 
(Address, Soochow, Ku., China.) 
Grier, Miss Lucy H, 


Reaves, Rev. and Mrs. Henry L. 
Satterfield, Miss Ruby. 

Sloan, Miss Addie M. 

Welton, Dr. and ae Felix B 
Young, Dr. and Mrs. M. P. 


Tsinanfu, 1930. 
(Address, Tsinanfu, Sung, China.) 
Price, Dr. and Mrs. Philip B. 
Shields, Dr. and Mrs. R. T. 


NORTH KIANGSU. 
Chinkiang, 1883. 
(Address, Chinkiang, Ku., China.) 

Bailey, Miss Helen. 

Dunlap, Miss Charlotte (R. N.) 
*Farrior, Mr. and Mrs. S. C. 
Graham, Rev. and Mrs. James R., 


r. 
Smith, Rev. and Mrs. C. H. 
Woods, Dr. Jas. B., Jr. 


Taichow, 1908. 
(Address, Taichow, Ku., via Chink- 
iang, China.) 


Farr, Miss Grace. 

Lancaster, Rev. and Mrs. Lewis H. 
Matthes, Miss Haze] (R. N.) 
Mizell, Miss Marguerite. 

Price, Dr. and Mrs. Robt. B. 
Richardson, Rev. and Mrs. Robt. P. 


Haichow, 1908. 
(Address, Haichow, Ku., China.) 
Currie, Rev. and Mrs. Edw. S. 
Graham, Miss Sophie P. 
McLauchlin, Rev. - Mrs. W. C. 
Morgan, L. S. (M. D.) 

Morgan, Mrs. L. S. (M. D.) 
Reed, Dr, and Mrs. John H. 
Rice, Mrs. A. D. 


Suchowfu, 1896. 
(Address, Suchowfu, Ku., China.) 
Brown, Rev. and Mrs. F. A. 
Grier, Miss Elizabeth. 

Grier, Mrs. Mark B. (M. D.) 
Hamilton, Rev. and Mrs, E. H. 
McFadyen, Dr. 5 = A. A. 
Sloan, Miss Mary 

Smithwick, Gladys at D.) 
Young, Miss Lois. 


Tenghsien. 
(Address, Tenghsien, Sung, China.) 
Hopkins, Rev. and Mrs. M. A. 
Patterson, Rev. and Mrs. B. C. 


Hwaianfu, 1904. 
(Address, Hwaianfu, Ku., China.) 


Bracken, Miss Ruth A. (R. N.) 


Montgomery, Rev. and Mrs. Jas. N. 


Wells, Miss Lillian ©. 
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Womeldorf, Rev. and Mrs. G. R. 
Woods, Miss Josephine. 

Woods, Miss Lily U. 

*Yates, Rev. and Mrs. O. F. 


Sutsien, 1893. 

(Address, Sutsien, o~ China.) 
Bradley, Mrs. J. W. 
tJohnston, Miss M. M. 

Junkin, v, and Mrs. W. F. 
McCutchan, Rev. H. W. 
McCutehan, Miss Mada I. 
Patterson, Rev. and Mrs. C. H. 
Patterson, Dr. and Mrs. Norman G. 
Woods, Rev, and Mrs. Edgar A. 


Tsing-Kiang-pu, 1887. 
(Address, Tsing-Kiang-pu, Ku., 
China.) 


Bell, Dr. and Mrs. L. Nelson. 
Craig, Rev. and Mrs. A. R. 
Graham, Rev. and Mrs. J. R., 8r. 
Hall, Miss Jessie D. 

McCown, Miss Mary. 

tMyers, Miss Elinor E. 

Oliver, Miss Cassie _ (R. N.) 
Talbot, Rev. and Mrs. A. A. 
Woods, Dr. and Mrs. S _« Sr. 
Woods, Rev. J. Russell. 


Yencheng, 1911. 
(Address, Yencheng, Ku., China.) 
Bridgman, Rev. and Mrs. H. T. 
Fletcher, Miss Lucy. 
Fraser, Miss Gussie. 
Mosley, Dr, and — Kirk T. 
Stevens, Rev. Geo. 
White, ‘Rev. and Mre. Hugh W. 
JAPAN MISSION. 
Kobe, 1890. 

(Address, Kobe, Japan.) | 
*Fulton, Rev. and Mrs. S. P. 
Myers, Rev. and Mrs. H. W. 
Ostrom, Rev. and Mrs. H. C. 


Kochi, 1885. 
(Address, Kochi, Japan.) | 
Brady, Rev. and Mrs. J. H. 
Crawford, Rev. and Mrs. Vernon A. 

Dowd, Miss Annie H. 


Nagoya, 1887. 
(Address, Nagoya, Japan.) 
Archibald, Miss Margaret. 
Buchanan, Rev. and Mrs. Percy W. 
Buchanan, Miss Ruth A. 
Buckland, Miss Ruth. 
+Daniels, Miss Mabel E. 
McIlwaine, Rev. and Mra 
Smythe, Rev. and Mrs. L. C. M: 


Gifu 
(Address, “aite. "Satine 
Buchanan, Rev. and Mrs. W. C. 
eBuchansn, Miss Elizabeth O. 


Takamatsu, 1898. 
(Address, Takamatsu, Japan.) 
inson, Miss M. J. 
oe my Rev. and Mrs. S. M. 
Gardner, Miss Emma Eve, 
Moore, Rev. and Mrs. J. W. 
Munroe, Rev. and Mrs. H. H. 


Marugame, 1920. 
(Address, Marugame, Japan.) 
Buchanan, Rev. and Mrs. W. McS. 
*Currell, Miss Susan McD. 
Kirtland, Miss Leila G. 


Toyohashi, 1890. 
(Address, Toyohashi, Japan.) 
Moore, Rev. and Mrs. Lardner W. 


Tokushima, 1889. 
(Address, Tokushima, Japan.) 
Bryan, Rev. and Mrs. Harry H. 
Hassell, Rev. -“_ Mrs. A. P. 
Logan, Rev. C. 
Lumpkin, Miss Estelle. 


Okasaki, 1890. 
(Address, Okasaki, Japan.) 
Patton, Miss Annie. 
Patton, Miss Florence. 
























KOREAN MISSION. 
Chunju, 1896. 

(Address, Chunju, Chosen, Asia.) 
*Austin, Miss Lillian. 
Boggs, Dr. and Mrs. Lloyd K. 
Buckland, Mise Sadie. 
Boyer, Rev. and Mrs. E. T. 
Colton, Miss Susanne A. 
Crane, Miss Janet. 
*Fontaine, Miss Lena. 
Kestler, Miss E. E. (R. N.) 
Linton, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. A. 
McCutchen, Rev. and Mrs. L. O. 
Swicord, Rev. and Mrs. D. A. 
Tate, Miss Mattie S. 
Winn, Rev. S. D. 
Winn, Miss Emily. 


Kunsan, 1896. 
(Address, Kunsan, Chosen, Asia.) 
Bull, Rev, and Mrs. Wm. F. 
Dupuy, Miss Lavalette. 
Greene, Miss Willie B. 
*Hollister, Dr. and Mrs. Wm. 
Vail, Rev. and Mrs. Jno. B. 
Walker, Mrs. Geo. M. (R. N.) 


Kwangju, 1904. 
(Address, Kwangju, Chosen, Asia.) 








Bell, Mrs. Eugene. 

tBoyce, Miss Flora. 

Brand, Dr. and Mrs. Louis C. 
Dodson, Miss Mary Lucy. 

Knox, Rev. and Mrs. Robt. 
Levie, Dr. and Mrs. J. K. 
McQueen, Miss Anna. 

*Newland, Rev. and Mrs. L. T. 
Paisley, Rev. and Mrs. J. I. 
Pritchard, Miss Margaret (R. N.) 
Root, Miss Florence E. 
Shepping, Miss Elisabeth J. (R. N.) 
Talmage, Rev. and Mrs. J. V. N. 


Mokpo, 1899. 
(Address, Mokpo, Chosen, Asia.) 


Cumming, Rev. and Mrs. Bruce A. 


*Cumming, Rev. and Mrs. D. Jas. 
Hopper, Rev. and Mrs. Joseph. 
Hopper, Miss Margaret. 
McMurphy, Miss Ada. 

Martin, Miss Julia. 
Nisbet, Rev. and Mrs. J. S. 


Soonchun, 1913. 
(Address, Soonchun, Chosen, Asia.) 


Biggar, Miss Meta L. 
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Crane, Rev. and Mrs. J. C. 
Hewson, Miss Georgia (R. N.) 
*Miller, Miss Louise. 

*Preston, Rev. and Mrs, J. F. 
Rogers, Dr. and Mrs. J. McL. 
Unger, Rev. and Mrs. J. K. 
Wilkins, Miss Aurine. 

Wilson, Dr. and Mrs. R. M. 


Seoul (Union Work). 


Clark, Rev. and Mrs. W. M. (Chris- 
tian Literature). 
+Swinehart, Mr. and *Mrs. M. L. 


Pyengyang (Union Work). 
Parker, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. P. 
Reynolds, Rev. and Mrs. W. D. 


MEXICO MISSION. 


Zitacuaro, 1919. 
(Address, Zitacuaro, Michoacan, 
Mexico.) 

Beaty, Miss Lettie. 
*Gray, Miss Katherine C. 
*Morrow, Prof. and Mrs. R. C. 
Myers, Mr. and Mrs. Z. V. 
Rogers, Miss Carolyn. 
Smith, Miss Iona (R. N.) 
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Morelia, 1919. 
(Address, Morelia, Michoacan, 
Mexico.) 

Coppedge, Dr. and Mrs. L. J. 
Southerland, Miss Pattye (R. N.) 
Toluca, 1919. 

(Address, Toluca, Estado de 
Mexico.) 
Laredo, Texas. 
Lee, Miss E. V. 


Chilpancingo, 1921. 
(Address, Chilpancingo, Guerrero, 
Mexico.) 

*McClelland, Miss Alice J. 
Pearce, Mr. and Mrs, Frank M., Jr. 


Coyoacan (Union Work), 1931. 


(Address, Coyoacan, D. F. Mexico.) 
Ross, Rev. and Mrs. W. A. 


Cuernavaca (reopened 1931). 


(Address, Cuernavaca, Morelos, 
Mexico.) 


Shelby, Rev. J. O. 
Shelby, Miss Margaret V. 


Patzcuaro, 1931. 


(Address, Patzcuaro, Michoacan, 
exico.) 


Ross, Rev. and Mrs. H. L. 





* Opposite name indicates on furlough. 


t Opposite name indicates Associate Worker. 


POSTAL RATES 


Letters addressed to Africa, China, England, Japan, and Chosen re- 
quire 5 cents for the first ounce, or fraction of an ounce, and 3 cents for 
each additional ounce, or fraction of an ounce. 


Letters addressed to Cuba, Brazil or Mexico are subject to the same 
postage rates and conditions which would apply to them if they were 


addressed for delivery in the United States. 


Postal cards $8 cents each for single and 4 cents each for double 





cards to China, Japan, Korea, Africa; 2 cents to Mexico and Brazil. 


Commercial papers, 5 cents each for the first 10 ounces or less, and 


1 cent for each additional 2 ounces or fraction of 2 ounces. 
Registration fee, consult local postoffice. 


PARCEL POST 


For Africa, China, Japan, Korea and Mexico, address to station direct. 


For Brazil we do not advise the use of parcel post. 


Consult Local Postmaster for rates, weights, measurements, and re 
quirements of Declaration for Custom Duties, all of which appear in the 


latest Postage Guide. 
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fault of its operators. 


good 


officers. 


a “one-month basis.” The steam generated during the 
month of March will have to be supplemented by more 
steam every month in the year if Every Member Can- 
vass pledges are to be paid and the new members com- 
ing in during the year are to carry their share of the 
local church load. The grace of giving will ever have 
to be central in our preaching if our Church is to be 
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No system can ever be devised 
that will make an unspiritual man give sacrificially, 
and no system can ever be devised that will be auto- 
matic or that will work itself either in bad times or 


The Every Member Canvass was never intended as 
a substitute for sermons on giving. The local church 
benevolent budget was not adopted by the General 
Assembly as a blanket protection between any congre- 
gation and appeals for special or emergency needs. 
Our budget system will never be easy to operate. 
will always need careful thought, and a large amount 
of labor and effort on the part of pastors and church 
Neither will the system work successfully on 


It 


What We Have Learned from the Depression about Church Finances 


challenged to give, not of necessity, or for the support 
of some individual, but as a spiritual exercise to the 


giver. 


Occasions for additional giving must be capi- 


talized as occasions for additional stimulation to higher 
standards of giving and higher standards of sacrifice. 
The term “sacrifice” itself must be given a new mean- 
ing, not simply the giving up of some insignificant 
luxury, but real suffering for Christ’s sake. 

The results of the depression may, therefore, be 
summed up thus: There is nothing the matter with 
our Church financial system that cannot easily be 
remedied. Our Church finances have not been wrecked 
by the depression. We still have many generous givers 
in our congregations who have proved themselves gen- 
erous under all circumstances. We need only to work 
more earnestly, to pray more persistently, and to share 
with our people the marvelous joy of giving in order 
to come into a new era of spiritual prosperity in the 


Southern Presbyterian Church. 


If we earnestly wish 


a revival, let us begin with a revival of Stewardship, 
for Stewardship and Evangelism are really twins! 
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Official Study Book—Fall, 1934 


Presbyterian Missions in the Southern United States 


By Ernest Trice Thompson, D D., D. Litt. 


Contains 288 pages. 2 maps in 2 colors. Special cover 
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MISSIONS mary of contents. 


had proof been needed. 

















our Church. 


Every preacher and every leader of a group should have it well 


in advance of the study period. 


design, attractively printed in 4 colors. Large type, dull 
finish paper. Each chapter preceded by outline sum- 


SOUTHERN Price, Paper, 50c 


The selection of Dr. Thompson to prepare this study book was a 
master stroke, indeed, on the part of those having the responsibility 
of choosing the author. The completed book is abundant proof of this, 


The work has been done in just the way those knowing him would 
expect—with great care as to facts and figures; written in clear-cut, 
straightforward language; events narrated in proper order; the whole 
story as told giving abundant evidence of being the work of a well- 
informed and thoroughly competent historian and teacher. And with it 
all, the book is so attractively planned and the work so well executed 
as to make it a real joy to read. 

It will be found especially valuable as a source book for materials 
to use in sermons and talks on the beginnings, growth, and work of 


SUMMARY OF CONTENTS: 


CHAPTER I. 


The Colonial South, 1607-1776 
Introduction: the first 99 years. 
I. Beginning of Presbyterianism—In the Middle Colo- 


nies. 
II. Growth of Presbyterianism—In the South. 


CHAPTER 2. 

The Ante-Bellum South, 1776-1861 

I. The Home Mission Task. 

II. Efforts of the General Assembly. 

Ill. In the Older Synods. 

IV. Across the Alleghanies. 

V. Down to the Gulf. 

VI. Beyond the Mississippi. 


CHAPTER 3. 
The Modern South, 1861-1934 
I. The War between the States. 
II. Reconstruction, 
III. Recovery. 
IV. The Expanding Frontier. 
V. The Home Mission Departments. 





CHAPTER 4. 
Early Wards of the South: The Indians 
I. Missions East of the Mississippi. 
II. The Trail of Tears. 
III. Missions West of the Mississippi. 
IV. The Present Situation. 
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